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NOTE Tne price oF 
arbon 
Cleveland’s Beginners’ Readers C 
(any number), is Photographs 








Single Copies, 10 cents, or, $1. per dozen. 


They are in three numbers, well graded, adapted to the youngest children, and will = 


compare favorably with other readers. European Cathedrals, 


The binding ts durable, and the books will last as long as many of those in boards, 


costing from two to three times as much, Castles, Abbeys, : 


Will you not send us an order and give them a trial in some of your classes? 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Arches and Statuary. 
Especially interesting to Normal Schools 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
Art Schools and Universities. 
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| SIZE, 36 sr 48 INCHES. 


Now Ready: GIFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


ae 


2 ROT EH | In presenting these Inalterable 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, <x 'e'ist 
g | scale of three feet by four, my ob- 

By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 169 pages. Price, |J¢ct has been to produce them with 


60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. | the highest attainable degree of per- 


On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and | fection both in execution and in the 


for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of | dimensions necessary to render 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth | them of the utmost utility to the stu- f 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc-| dent, the scholar, and the art lover 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique| for the intrinsically noble artistic 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of | nlies + 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. | qualities that the originals Possess. 
If you are in town come and see 
CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. me, if not, write and I shall be glad 7 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO , Pubs., 23 Hawley St , Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, | t° te!! you more. I 
FRANK HEGGER, 


oo. BURDETT & COMPANY, is2 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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PUBLISHERS, r . 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. | P TIZ¢ Books on Education. 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICACO: PHILA.: A NEW LIFE IN EDUCATION. 
110-112 Boylston St., 31 East 17th St., 262-264 Wabash Ave., 1028 Arch St. By FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D., 00 


$6 
(Professor in Dickinson College.) PRIZE. 
12mo. 288 pages. 9 cents. Linen cloth binding. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | grow aictinctly brighter, and its chances in the race 


with other nations better, if every parent, teacher, 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” boy or girl in the land would give the book a good 


reading.”—N. }". /ndependent, 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON 


Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Tiiad, Gospel of St. John, and | HOW JOHN AND I 


hon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. % 
XerGlark's Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and BROUGHT UP THE CHILD. 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. | ss00 Or RLZZABRTE GRINKESA. 


oct teen ade Pons? a + SEEGER Speaney, Finnedis Gihest Wetertes, Lorie Ghost Mie PRIZE. i2mo. 233 pages. 8) cents. 
ga Sample pages of our Inferlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. In a story are woven gems of practical thought 














and teaching upon the true education of children. ( 
1F YOU WANT SHORTHAND THE SZST BOOK FOR CHILDREN, { 
. 
| Now ready new and revised edition of “ISAAC LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. 
R 9 | PITMAN’S COMPLETE By THEODORA C. ELMSLIE. ( 
| Large 12mo. 32) pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 
or books of any description—School Books, Standard | PHONOCG RAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.” Bound in red acd white, biue and ite aan plain 
Books, Novels, etc., send to | eens * mo Pee rar of NEw York Crry, cloth. Larger Holiday edition in neat box, $1.50. 
ona: J ki Specimen cmnen 0s. ha AE, SR, 00. ** To write a good children’s story is a task which { 
William . JENKINS, ISAAC PITMAN & SONS demands skill as well as tender love for the young. 
s y ; ¥ We find both of these requisities in ‘ The Little Lady 
Publisher and Importer, | sete Z Bn) ane oe or tne of Lavender,’ which might be called a companion ( 
7 r ‘ork, | Take Lessons at the Metropolitan School of Shorthand. | book to ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ without losing 
« D New ia 00 ") y g 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York | 85, Fifth Avenue, Cor. i! veh St. anything by the comparison.” 
‘atalogue on application. Importations promptly made | Special Course to Teachers. reulars free. 
oe sa THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, | 
Philadelphia and New York. 
( 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 





; Read EDUCATION. 
x ee | Interest your friends in this oldest and leading high { 
a, h class magazine in the educational field. Your Princi- 
a ——— 8 al should take Education. Your teachers should 


eve it. It ought to be in every public library, and 


uses RLF hn Ad ayy Reoding $3.00, thought- 
j iti +f ful people should take it rice, $3. per year. 
All the essential features of a writing machine Send sir two-cent stamps for asample copy. Address, 


greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 50 Bromfield Street, 
annoyances of former machines overcome. KASSON & PALMER, es See. | 


| 














The greatest indication of progressive principles 
| in connectioa with any writing machine. TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS 
- — SEEKING INVESTMENTS. 
Do not purchase before recetving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, To teachers and others looking for desirable in- 


vestments in realty, Salt Lake City now offers 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COM PANY splendid inducements. Write for particulars. 
, 
c ; . W. S. WEBSTER, 
Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. Educational De>sr!ment, EVENING NEws, 


29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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EIGHT EXTRA PAGES. 











CHO 001) OUR 


‘N EW ‘YORK: AND-CHICAG Oe 





Special matter relating to Boards 
of Education, New Buildings, Ap- 
paratus, &c. 





VOLUME XLIx,, No. : 22, 


DECEMBER 15, 1804. 


6 CENTS A COPY, 


$2.50 A YEAR ; 











262 Wabash Ave., Gatenne, mil. 








‘*A Knowledge of Business is 
Absolutely Necessary to Success.” 
Author’s Preface. 


BUSINESS' 


Forms, Customs ana Accounts 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


By Seymour Eaton, Director of the Department of Business, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST OUT. 
The Manual, cloth, price, - - - - - $ .50 
Book of Blank Forms to accompany the Manual, price, 1.00 


A New Workable Course. 
Its Basis, the Application of Business Principles. 
Original Effort Encouraged. 


Practical Exercises Drawn from Actual Business 
Transactions. 


Short Method of Teaching Book-keeping. 
Fac-similes of Forms Used in Actual Business. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Introduction terms made 


known on request, Specimen pages free on application, Cor- 
respondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





Portland, Ore. 


“Mt. St. Elias, 18,010 
feet high, with its ever- 
lasting cap of snow, 
stands as a landmark 


Mount 
Logan between Alaska and the 
British Possessions. 


Mt. Logan, near by [some 15 miles farther 
inland], 19,500 feet high, Is the loftiest peak 
in North America.” So says [aury’s 
Manual of Geography, edition of 1894. 
It introduces to geography students the 
name of a new mountain celebrity. 


Besides this popular, alert book, our list 
of publications embraces many other edu- 
cational text-books, of high quality and pop- 
‘ular acceptance ; including the new edition, 
1894, of Gildersleeve’ s Latin Grammar, 
quoted as being ‘‘a remarkable result of the 
union of accuracy and simplicity,” ‘‘ the 
one Latin Grammar which no one can al- 
ford to be without.’ 


Send for ‘Descriptive Catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43, 45, 47 East roth St., New York. 





; 
: 
: 


works it describes. 
and books for teachers. 


in history ; fifteen in modern languages ; 


text-books in Bible study, 


more 


science, phonography, and so forth 


eeeeeereeeueuereet 


- 









mathematics, civil government, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, | PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
COCSSOHOSHSSLSSM SESTEESECCSESSSECE 


«a 
; y, . This catalogue, together with four issues of the Illustrated : 
Descriptive School-Book Bulletin, will be sent to any teacher on request. : 


/7e 





e's 88 
An | ing Catal 
n interesting Catalogue. 
ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS’ Illustrated Catalogue of School and College Text- 
Books contains, with other illustrations, more than thirty portraits of noted scholars whose 
It gives descriptions of nearly five hundred text-books, works of reference, 
Among these are seventeen important dictionaries and reference books - 
nearly thirty books relating to English language and literature, besides a forty-volume Shakespeare 
for schools, and fifty or more supplementary reading books. 


There are thirty standard text-books 
than seventy in ancient languages, and various 


Anglo-Saxon, mental science, natural 


CORRESPONDENCE, WHICH IS CORDIALLY INVITED, WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, ‘a 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. — 


—=_ ——— 


NEW ORLEANS: . . CHICAGO: 
619 Common Street. RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 108 Lake Street. 


NEW YORK: «tl varmay © St. 














~ CRITERION PROJECTION LANTERN. ' 








CRITERION MAGIC LANTERN. MICROSCOPIC ATTACHMENT. 


ELECTRIC LAMP Interchangeable with Oxy-Hy. Jet or with Oil Lamp. é 


EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS INVENTED, PATENTED, AND M: ANU. 4CTURED BY 
J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. Send for Catalogue. 


Branch Saiesroom :—189 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 1140 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, PENCIL ATTACHMENT. 











SBSSSSSSOSSSESHS EHTS SSHSSHEKSHESEHS SREBKRSFECROROTES 


e FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 
ee 

We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomolished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
‘ This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue ov/y until our stock is reduced to the 
desired amount. We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us ¢mmediate/y and secure circular No. 


620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (§ in Number) /vee to science teachers 
upon request. 





| Investigate the QUEEN ‘“ ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns, 





QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Numerous Wortp’s Farr AWARDS. NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 


Seee Seseesece 


Physical ana | _HSTABLISHED 1861. Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus, omnipage: & AIMMEND, Chemical Apparatus 


205-211 Third Ave., 















R Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns 
Microscopes, \ NEW YORK. Dynamos, Motors and Electrical’ 
Photographic Supplies, _ reas 
Optical Lanterns. ane aang neces fcr! Anatomical Models. 
Laboratory will be fur-| Chemicals ar | Chemical Glass Ware. 
: ty ial Apparatus toe Order. 
cial Instruments of Precision. eee, ae oy “—s 
Spe | reasonable prices. Send for Catalogues and Prices. 
Glass and metal appara- 
WALMSLEY, | FULLER & CO., | tus, special, made to order, ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 
TS HICAGO, penta den reratag “(hing CO) Factout anp Wansnooms: 
. ziass Owing and en- 179-181 . 
UIs Complete Science Factory in the > West. graving done on premises. | Mention this ~ ae Swans, Cries te. 














j Musical, LAr Suuldig, alld Uig diy salle 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c BUCKEYE eee’ FS FOU INDRY, 
ENF TRS ¥ Rey: Betabiionee Best en and ‘Tin BELLS 


US S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.3 0th St., N Y. ee eee eee 


\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 


j No. 383. Standard School Numbers. 
| By OOK'S esse 333 tee a8 ros and 048. 





Deacrintion and prices an annlirotinr 





For sale by all Stationers. 


SS TEESE s EP ESINTS5.q ASTERBROOK STERL PEN C0., 26 Jobe St, 0 1. 
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Operated by 


Oil, Lime and Electric Lights j 


Specially Constructed for School 
and College Use. 


Lantern slides of every subject in stock or 
made to order. 


Send 5c. stamp for 200-page illustrated cata- 


he dd 


i i i Ri i Bi i Ri i Bi i Di i Di i Di i i i Ri i Ri i ti i Di i Bi ti ii Bi Di i Di tin th i ti i tie tin i ti tn i tt te i te 


Improved Optical Lanterns. 


= 
logue. **BOSTON IDEAL” Lantern, Electric Lamp, and Rheostat. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., [lanufacturers,, 13 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
SY ee oo eo he bo oe a Do DDD” 
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$ BLACKBOARDS GLOBES GHARTS 








¥ ¥ 


| Agents Wanted for the 

_UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 

and General Supplies. 


* x 











Write for Complete Catalogue 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., ¢ 


315-321 WABASH AVE., SIDNEY, 74 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO. OHIO. NEW YORK. 
VPVEVVVVVVVVSVVVSSSVSVOVVEVSSSVSSVSSVVEVSVSVCVS 


eseseve OO0000000000080000000008 
sannnececeeeees VEVEVSSVSESVVEVVsVsEesse 





¢ Extravagant Economy. 


There is such a thing as paying too little for anarticle. Pay- @ 


ing so little that it can’t be good—saving on the price at the cost 

of the quality. That is extravagant economy. But don’t go to 

the other extreme. Sometimes prices are too high. The safe way is to go by our 
Catalogue. There is nothing in our stock not thoroughly good. Nothing that 
has one cent on the price that does not belong there. 


§ ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. gph Sie". 
SRVTVVVVSSVSVSVSSSVESSEVSVSSS SFESSVVssesese 
SUPPLIES. | must tern Sename, 


KINDERGARTE i 





pct ticlaaiat taste 
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J. W. 
ARD SCHOOL en & CO., 


CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 
Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
DEALERS, 


628 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Catalogues mailed 

on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 















eo ~ 4 

— a 
pane m4" Z OP TCA SE 4 
AT WIGHER COST . - 


BEST QUALITY «& 
our Ts oF LOWEST cost 
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STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmaxer 218 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 











Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 






T DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL 








VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER '” Sirci.c'nine' tr negimers. 
Correspondence solicited. Write for PECKHAM, LITTLE & co., 


Samples and Prices. 56 Reave " Seneen, New Yor«. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL wken communi- | 


cating with advertisers. 





Do you teach * * Current Events” in your school ? 
If sono paper will hel p you like Our Times, Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates 
Address publishers of this paper. 


] What book can give 

| you most help in 

Gec raphy, Meth- 

ods in’ —— “ay Histors of tducation, etc, 
\N Send 6cents. E, 

Ninth Street, New rae 





ELLOGG & CO., 6} East 
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WALTER BAKER & C0 


The Largest Manufacturers of The 


Densmore, The World’s Greatest 
Typewriter.” 






PURE, HICH CRADE 


AR cs AND CHOCOLATES 


Lightest touch 
which means 








ey a. $9, On this Continent, have received least fatigue. 
ie HIGHEST AWARDS with fewer 
from the great Yr th _ 
\ Industrial and Food folne "more 
‘a EXPOSITIONS 7m. 
AY - The material 
h Europe and Al and America. and weenie insure durability. 
Inlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 


Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
als from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


_ or other Chemicals or Dyc 
din any of their preparatio ns. 
Their delicious BREAKF AST COCOA is absolutely 


pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


sare 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 








JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | 


















} gy CORNISH Pianos and 
rranted for 25 ES 3 
AND OR Fis cheapest, Most pare 
. Organs from $25. 
: H N. J. 


CATALOCUE FREE. Write for It. 








A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. A clever 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MFG. CO., Fremont, O., Box M. 


Benches, Tools and Supplies: 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, *43.35\** 





Penknife Pencil 





The No. 







emington 
‘lypewriter. 


Many Notable Improvements 
successfully incorporated into this 
new model, retaining the essential 
features of simplicity and durability 
for which the Remington is famous. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A Ionic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 


brain and body, 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 





LATEST AND BEST! 
The No, 4 


Caligraph. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


PAPER FEED WHEEL, 

FRONT RELEASE KEY, 

HINCED RIBBON SUPPORTS, 

NEW LINE SPACE MECHANISM, 

LOCKING DEVICE FOR HANCER 
ADJUSTING SCREWS. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
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The Coming School Board. 


It is becoming plainer that no essential progress can 
be made without school boards capable of comprehend- 
ing the points to be made. There are school boards 
that are a stench in the nostrils of the community. Let 
the author of the “ Evolution of Dodd” give his mind 
to the evolution of the school board. What might not 
be said, and what secrets unfolded! Every teacher 
“could a tale unfold” if he would! But he dares not 
to do it yet. 

The school board is selected by popular vote, usually; 
the member intends to make popularity out of it if 
possible. In the country this is done by screwing the 
teacher down in wages. In the city he magnifies his 
office so as to get into a higher one. It is a very 
common thing to hear a man recommended for alder- 
man on the ground that he served for nothing six years 
on a school board. 

The worst kind of members are those who put in 
teachers not known to be worthy (to put it negatively), 
for political purposes. The case of Utica is one in 
point. There were buildings, and desks and books and 
teachers ; and this went on for years. Finally, a man 
was elected who proposed that the object aimed at 
should be the best kind of teaching; he stood up 
and declared, “Our schools have become hiding places 
for weak people.’”’ The meeting closed, but certain 
members knew that the judgment day had arrived; 
they sought the superintendent and said: “ The devil 
has broken loose.” 

Teachers know that most schools contain one or 
more persons of the most moderate ability, to put it 
gently, kept there simply to please some political 
power. The great field for the coming school board 
will be the clearing out of these. But who shall select 
the coming school board? Votes cannot do it. 


ce a) 
Educational Aspects of Our Times. 


There are many marked indications that education 
has of recent years risen rapidly to be a subject of the 
first magnitude and importance in public estimation. 
Everywhere there is an increased interest, which finds 
expression in the modern school buildings, having more 
or less architectual elegance, with furnishings and 
equipments that are in remarkable contrast with the 
plain structures and absence of apparatus that have 
been associated hitherto with scholastic institutions. 
Even the casual student of the times cannot but con- 
clude that a mental change has taken place in the con- 


sideration of the educational problem, and that these 
are, in part, indications of it. If he looks deeper he will 
discover that a new conception of education has fairly 
taken possession of the public mind—a conception that 
sees in it something beyond mere knowledge, or simply 
attainments in literature or science. Thoughtful con- 
sideration too will show that this higher and broader 
conception is at the bottom of the great movement 
that in these modern times is so apparent in educational 
effort. 

Something more than a hundred years ago the methods 
the world employed in its schools were challenged. The 
idea that education was and must be an organic process 
was stated as an irrefutable doctrine in the Swiss Gazette 
in the year of 1782, by an obscure person, named Henry 
Pestalozzi. It was then a statement of a theory, but in 
1798 he had the opportunity to try experimentally the 
truth of his belief. The school at Burgdorf conducted 
on a maxim that contained his condensed theory, “ It is 
life that educates,” rose to the greatesteminence. The 
new thought spread into Germany, England, France, and 
America. In Germany it became the foundation of the 
educational supremacy that nation has attained in the 
world. In the course of one century the Pestalozzian 
doctrines have wrought prodigious changes not only in 
the buildings, the courses of study, the preparation of 
teachers, and the methods of instruction, but in the en- 
tire attitude in which the child stands before the adult. 
The child has risen to a place of commanding import- 
ance. The aim, henceforth, of all educational institu- 
tions must be to minister to the possibilities of mental, 
moral, and physical developmentin growth. There will 
be a difference in the result because what may be ac- 
complished is far clearer in the minds of some teachers 
than in others, and because some possess far greater 
natural and cultivated abilities in teaching than others. 
The world is by slow stages coming to believe that the 
art of all arts is teaching. The aim of the great teach- 
ers is to lift the pupils to higher levels of acquirement, 
thought, and action. Where it becomes widely known 
that a school accomplishes this result, it secures a pa- 
tronage that continues long. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold, whose name is indissolubly con- 
nected with the Rugby school, had implicit trust in in- 
born educative powers. He recognized that there was 
an educative principle that might be set in operation ; by 
his penetrating sagacity he saw how it was influenced. 
Others looked at the child simply as capable of absorb- 
ing knowledge and giving it forth ina form of words. 
Arnold, like Pestalozzi, looked at the “life.” He con- 
sidered knowledge as the scaffolding to a character that 
was being constructed. 

The traditional school is fast disappearing ; the schoo) 
in which the teachers study the nature of the pupil more 
than the text-book will, in time, be the only one toler- 
ated. From this knowledge will come personality, the 
possession of high character ; a power to quicken pleas- 
ure in intellectual and moral growth, a sympathy with 
earnest effort—in fine, those precious qualifications that 
enable one human being to carry another to higher and 
nobler planes of thought and action. That these are 
employed by the teachers of to-day under the guidance 
of fundamental principles, marks the change from the 
old ground occupied. In time it may be justly asserted 
the “new education ” will control all classes of schools. 
—A. M. K. in the Forum. 
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The Model School Museum. 


By W. A. GILLon. 


Next in importance to the school library—and I am 
not certain that it does not rank next adove it —is un- 
doubtedly the school museum. I do not, of course, re- 
fer to the museum that is locked up in a cabinet out of 
sight and is opened only once or twice a year, but tothe 
one which, under the management of a skilful teacher, 
enters into the every day work of the school. The 
locked-up museum is as useless as books that are never 
read, but where it is recognized at its true value as a 
part of the working apparatus of the school its benefits 
are incalculable. 

The museum, in order to perform its proper functions, 
must not be the teacher's museum or the museum of the 
board of directors. It must be she school museum, in 
which every pupil has a part and can feel a personal 
interest and pride. 

The collection when properly made and properly used 
will serve the general purpose of bridging over the very 
perceptible chasm between the usual text-book educa- 
tion and the facts in the world outside the school-room. 
It will furnish materials for nature study and for illus- 
tration ; and it will encourage the pupils themselves to 
collect and to classify, thus giving them at the same 
time a great store of facts and a clear perception of na- 
ture’s laws. 

Passing over the obvious advantages that it gives for 
nature study in the class-room, and for the illustration 
of geography, history, etc., I will dwell upon that part 
of its work which is, I believe, not so often recognized. 

The model museum is, in the first place, a constant 
object lesson in classification, and silently proclaims by 
its very arrangement the great truth of the unity of na- 
ture. This, of course, is all lost if the specimens are 
thrown together pell-mell after the fashion of those who 
collect but seem to think that the matter ends there. 
However small the collection may be the specimens 
should be arranged with scientific exactness. It may 
be hardly necessary to say that botanical, zoological, 
and mineralogical specimens should not be jumbled up 
together ; but the specimens in each of these depart- 
ments should be arranged under their proper branches, 
classes, and orders. 

Let us take the department of zoology, for example. 
The first thing to do—after creating sufficient enthusi- 
asm in the pupils to start with—is to prepare a place 
for the specimens that are already in hand, or are to be 
collected. We will suppose that we decide on shelves. 
They are less expensive than glass cases, and will serve 
our purpose quitz as well. We have our shelves made 
—or, better still, we make them ourselves. There should 
be seven or eight of them, five or six feet long, with a 
space underneath for storing specimens not yet classi- 
fied and those kept for exchange. We now put on the 
top of the case in large letters letters the word zoot- 
ocy. Then we take a small part of the top shelf for the 
protozoans, After them come the /orifera (sponges) 
then the cae/enterata (hydroids), and so on until we 
reach the vertebrates, for which about half of the shelf- 
room should be reserved. The spaces for the different 
branches and subdivisions should be carefully separated 
and should have their names over them in plain letters. 
In order to make it more striking different colored inks 
may be used for the branches, classes, orders, etc. In 
this way the shelves when completed present in a tabu- 
lated form, much easier to be remembered than those 
seen in the text-book or on the blackboard, the divisions 
and subdivisions of the animal kingdom. 

** Now, boys and girls, we have our shelves ready and 
we want to fill them. Whatever has, or has had, animal 
life, you know hasits place in there.” Even the dullest 
catch the spirit and system of the thing, and the speci- 
mens begin to come in from wood and field, from earth 
and air and water. The collecting spirit is aroused, but 
that is not sufficient. Do not be too quick to classify 
for them or you will rob them of three-fourths of the 
benefit that they should receive. 
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When a pupil brings in a specimen you ask the ques- 
tion, “‘ Where shall we put it?” Many will be assigned 
to their proper branchesat once, and not much attention 
should be paid to the subdivisions until the class is study- 
ing the branch in course. If the specimen cannot be 
located at once put the class to work on it. Encourage 
and, if necessary, suggest methods of investigation, but 
have patience and wait. Let it stay down among the 
unclassified specimens for weeks, or months, if neces- 
sary. They will study zoology with a purpose, and will 
learn a number of things, one of which will probably be 
“where that animal belongs.’ Then as each branch is 
taken up in course let the pupils arrange the specimens 
under that branch according to their classes, sub-classes, 
orders, etc. 

A substantial blank book containing a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred pages should be secured and ar- 
ranged to correspond with the shelves. Each specimen 
as it is classified should be numbered, and under that 
number tn its proper place in the book should be given 
the name (common and zoological), the branch, class, 
etc., and a short sketch of the animal, where found, its 
habits, food, etc., and its uses. It is well, also, to give 
references to books in the library that give any informa- 
tion about the animal. This record can be augmented 
from time to time as new facts of interest are discov- 
ered. The pupils should be encouraged to keep note- 
books in which to collect data for these sketches, and 
they should also be encouraged to make private collec- 
tions. There are some objections to the method, but 
in my biology classes I accept a classified collection 
made by the pupil in lieu of a final examination on the 
text-book. The results are, I think, on the whole good. 
These private collections usually at the end of the year, 
go wholly or in part to enrich the school museum. The 
methods set forth forthe department of zoology are ap- 
plicable, with slight modifications, to the other depart- 
ments of the museum. The main thing for making it 
beneficial and for keeping up interest is to have thor- 
ough system and order. We have at present four dis- 
tinct departments developing—botany, zoology, anthro- 
pology, mineralogy and geology. A board of cura- 
tors was elected by the pupils from their own number, 
and then the board was sub-divided so that two pupils 
have special charge of each department. 

It is, of course, almost necessary to have some appa- 
ratus, such as microscopes and instruments for dissect- 
ing botanical and zoological specimens. These, how- 
ever, need not be expensive. We have a powerful com- 
pound microscope and several simple ones, but excel- 
lent work could be done with one or two simple micro- 
scopes alone. 

(Every school museum will have—and ought to have—a distinctly local 
coloring, but in our ‘* model museum” we want a wider range than this. 
If we have the money to devote to it we can purchase collections from the 
dealers ; but that is too expensive for most schools, and is, besides, not al- 
together satisfactory. Collections that come through the shops seem to lose 
half their interest for most pupils, The best way is by exchange, or at least 
it would be if there were any satisfactory way of placing the schools in the 
different parts of the country in communication with each other on the sub- 
ject. Wecan collect hundreds of speciments of the Fauna and Flora of the 
Gulf Coast that we would be glad to exchange for specimens from other parts 
of the country, Other schools would, ne doubt, be glad to exchange with 
us; but we don’t know who has what we want or who wants what we have. 
I am sure that I voice the sentiment of many earnest teachers when I say 
that the editors of our best educational papers, like THE JOURNAL, would 
do no little thing for the cause of education if they would devote a column 
occasionally to exchanges of this sort. The idea has occurred to me anum- 
ber of times while planning for the education of my young people along 
these lines, With such help from our educational journals and a hearty 
cooperation on the part of the teachers, we could allat comparatively little 
cost have all sections of our country well represented in our museums.) 

Moss Point, Miss. 


[{f the proposition to print in THe JOURNAL, once a 
month, an exchange list of the kind suggested in the 
closing paragraph finds favor, an effort will be made to 
carry it out. Readers who are interested are requested 
to write to the editors. If a charge is found necessary 
for the insertion of addresses it will be merely nominal, 
perhaps twenty cents a year, to cover extra expenses. 
—Eps.] 
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A Sure Cure for ‘lruancy, 


By S. B. SINCLAIR. 


It was a town of about four thousand inhabitants and 
the truancy bacillus which at first had infected only a 
few of the worst spirits had spread until truancy had 
become an epidemic. A number of causes combined to 
aggravate the disease. It was an especially good season 
for fishing, rat-killing, and sundry other recreations 
dear to the truant’s heart. 

The usual remedies were applied. Every effort was 
made to increase the attractiveness of the school, and 
by interest to create involuntary attention superior to 
that for external things. But the magnets seemed de- 
void of power. ‘There were half a dozen ringleaders, 
large boys, who were not school children at all but 
loafers whose parents did not send them to school, and 
had concluded that they were incorrigible. These ring- 
leaders lay in wait for the school boys and by arguments 
more forcible than philosophical, persuaded them that 
it was better to “come alongand have some fun.” They 
sat on dry goods’ boxes and wrote elaborate excuses and 
signed the parents’ names to them for the delinquent 
to present the following morning. And so the disease 
increased with uniform acceleration. When mild treat- 
ment in homeopathic doses failed, the teachers resorted 
to corporal punishment but this failed utterly; in fact, it 
seemed to largely undo the few good results secured 
by the “attractive” treatment. 

Matters continued to grow worse and worse until a 
teachers’ meeting was called to discuss the situation. 

It was decided at the meeting to adopt an entirely 
different treatment and heroically to focus attention 
upon this one evil. Every teacher agreed for to visit 
after school during the next week the home of every 
pupil who had been absent from class during the day. 
This decision was announced in all the class-rooms the 
following morning which was Friday. The reporters 
heard of it and the newspapers devoted a few inter- 
esting lines to it. The parents talked it over and some 
of the boys are said to have given it more than a 
passing glance. 

On the following Monday morning the teachers were 
agreeably disappointed to find that many boys had 
suddenly recovered and that there were but few “ va- 
cant chairs.” They called religiously upon the parents 
of all absentees and found that the parents were quite 
anxious to have their children attend regularly and 
were willing to lend a helping hand. The results 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of those who 
made the experiment. 

It took “ime for the disease to die out and it was not an 
uncommon thing to sce parents accompanying conval- 
escent children to school in the morning, but a genuine 
and lasting cure was finally effected, and parents and 
teachers were brought closer together. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

» 


Administration of Public Schools. 


_ (Supt. L. W, Compton, of Toledo, in an address, of which the following 
is a part, delivered before the Political Equality club of that city, in a bold 
and incisive way pointed out defects: under which the school systems of the 
majority of towns are smarting. He is evidently not hedging for re-election, 
but has at heart only the highest interests of his city. The political boss 
must keep his hands off the public schools. Here is sacred ground.) 

Material advantage alone cannot make good schools. 
Brick and mortar and furniture and land are not enough, 
though they are indispensable conditions. An efficient 
school system is primarily dependent upon its intelli- 
gent and honest administration. And by the adminis- 
trative power of a school system I mean its board of ed- 
ucation, its superintendent, and its teachers. 

The board of education should be utterly and abso- 
lutely divorced from politics. The members should be 
elected, if elected at all, and not appointed, at a time 
when no other officials are elected, as was the case in 
the early history of the schools. The people should 
then, for the sake of the children whom they love, se- 
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lect their noblest, wisest, and most unselfish citizens 
and elect them to the high and responsible office of 
members of the board of education. 

The men who hold the office of board members should 
feel that theirs is a most sacred trust; and that they 
have in their charge the minds and souls of children 
who are the pride and joy and light of thousands of 
homes ; children who are to be the future citizens and 
who are to be God’s own agents in working ont the 
problems of humanity and in building up and maintain- 
ing a Christian civilization upon the earth. Board mem- 
bers must feel themselves free from political influence 
and threats, as fearless and honest men are apt to feel. 
They must feel free to do what their best judgment dic- 
tates, and not swerve from the line of duty to wina 
vote or please a friend or placate an enemy or subserve 
a personal interest. 


CONTROL TWO MILLION DOLLARS, 


The board of education of Toledo control nearly 
$2,000,000 of property ; they levy a tax upon the hard- 
earned resources of the people ; they create a vast fund 
which they control absolutely, and may spend wisely 
and economically or fritter foolishly and wastefully 
away. They appoint a superintendent and a corps of 
teachers who may waste the precious hours of children, 
treat them with hardness and neglect, and give them 
stones instead of bread, or impart to them sound and 
useful knowledge and inspire them with lofty ideals, 
noble thoughts, and exalted ambitions. The securing 
of the right kind of boards of education, then, should 
enlist the most serious thought and attention of every 
earnest man and woman who believes that in the wise 
and virtuous training of children lies the hope and the 
ultimate destiny of our country. 

I may speak as a citizen of the office of superintend- 
ent of schools. The incumbent of this office is a potent 
force for good or ill. Asa rule the highest type of a 
man seldom fills this office. Generally throughout the 
state, with here and there rare exceptions, the superin- 
tendents are lacking in education and culture, in enter- 
prise, force of character, and executive ability. They 
are apathetic, passive, nerveless nonentities, content to 
be the tools and instruments of the corrupt, wrangling, 
scheming politicians, who make up a majority of the 
the boards of education. It is doubtful if they are much 
to blame. The people by the organization of their 
school systems have placed the superintendents abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the politicians who hold undis- 
puted sway over the funds and the teachers and the 
school legislation, 

A self-respecting man of intellect and character will 
always find it most humiliating to place himself in a 
position where ward “ bosses” and their henchmen shall 
control his actions and his opinions, Too many super- 
intendents have yielded to the logic of this situation 
and are content to be dumb and drift with the turbid 
political tide. So long as the people are satisfied with 
this state of affairs, so long as they do not choose to 
rescue the office of superintendent from the debasing 
depth in which their laws have placed it, so long will 
they have men of inferior capacity and molluscan pro- 
clivities to administer that office. 

The superintendent of every school system should be 
free to act according to his best judgment upon all 
questions pertaining to the teacher’s fitness to teach 
and her methods of work. He should control] the course 
of study and the discipline of the school, and be free to 
devise and put in force means and methods for improv- 
ing the schools. If he 1s not fit to do these things he is 
not fit for his office, and should be relegated to the farm 
or the coal yard. 

As to the qualifications of asuperintendent they should 
be manifold. His education should be broad and deep. 
He should know much and know it well. Above all 
should he be well versed in the history and philosophy 
of education, and his chief business should be to act as 
an inspirer and teacher of teachers. If he cannot act 
powerfully and constantly in this latter capacity he is 
totally unfit to have charge of any school system. 
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That I insist so strenuously upona board of education 
of high character and a capable superintendent is not be- 
cause I have forgotten the part teachers play in making 
good schools, Butit is only because I remember it so well, 
for the superintendent does much to make the teachers, 
and the board of education creates and controls both, 
hence it is simply criminal negligence for the people of 
any city to permit ignorant, unprincipled, and selfish 
elements to enter into the composition of the board of 
education. There is no truer truth than this pedagogi- 
cal aphorism, “ As the teacher so is the school.” 

We are fortunate in having in our corps of instruction 
a large proportion of well-educated and conscientious 
teachers. It 1s indisputable also that we have some who 
from lack of training, want of physical strength, or in- 
difference to the responsibilities of their high calling 
are totally unfitted to continue in the work of teaching. 
Young girls with but little education and no profes- 
sional training have been admitted to our schools as 
teachers. Again, some old teachcrs who never taughta 
good school and never expect to, have remained in the 
school, because of the potent influence of political med- 
dling with the sacred interests of education. These 
evils can only be remedied by a stricter and more de- 
voted attention to their schools by the best element of 
our people. The pernicious doctrine that “ home tal- 
ent” should be employed at a sacrifice must be swept 
away with the political “ boss,” and true merit in the 
shape of liberal education, professional zeal and train- 
ing, and natural fitness must rule in the selection of 
teachers. 

¥ 


Civil Service Regulations. 


CLASSIFICATION, APPOINTMENT, AND PROMOTION OF 


TEACHERS.* 


§I. The teachers hereafter appointed by this board 
shall possess qualifications as follows : 

1st. The principal, vice-principal, and perceptress of 
the high school department shall be graduates of a full 
four-years’ college course. 

2d. The assistant teachers in the high school depart- 
ment shall be graduates of colleges ; or they shall be 
graduates of high schools and training classes, or normal 
schools, and shall have had successful experience as 
teachers. 

3d. The principals and assistant teachers of the sen- 
ior, junior, and primary departments shall be normal 
school graduates, or high school graduates holding cer- 
tificates of having completed the course of study in a 
teachers’ training class, or they shall have higher quali- 
fications. 

4th. Instead of the qualifications specified in the sec- 
ond and third sub-divisions of this section, the candi- 
dates shall possess qualifications satisfactory to this 
board, among which qualifications shall be evidence of 
successful experience in teaching and the holding of a 
first grade certificate, earned in the “ uniform examina- 
tions for teachers.” 

Qualifications as evidenced by a state certificate 
earned on examination shall be deemed equivalent to a 
normal school diploma. 

Any teacher not a graduate of a training class, nor- 
mal school, or college, who does not hold a first grade 
certificate earned in the ‘‘ uniform examinations,” shall 
be entitled only to salary at the rate hereinafter speci- 
fied for the primary department assistants for the first 
half-year, whatever the length of service. 

In all cases graduates of our high school who are resi- 
dents of the district shall have precedence in appoint- 
ments, 

These regulations shall not apply to teachers who are 
now in the employ of the board and are candidates for 
reappointment. 

§II. Merit lists of applicants for positions as teach- 
ers, inciuding candidates for promotions, shall be made 
by the superintendent, in four classes, according to the 
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requirements specified in the preceding section, as fol- 
lows : the scholarship as shown by the records of the 
college, normal school, or high school and training class 
(including critic teacher’s marking for practice teach- 
ing) and such items as shall be required from teachers 
of the fourth class, shall determine the order in which 
candidates may be appointed to positions, candidates 
being taken from the highest class in which there are 
available candidates enrolled. 

The instructor of the training class shall report upon 
the graduates of the class as is required for teachers 
work and as is provided in the next section. 

Applicants shall be classified as candidates for posi- 
tions in one or more departments of the school. 

§III. The first appointment shall be for a term of 
twenty weeks, unless sooner discharged for cause. 

If the work of the appointee as reported by the prin- 
cipal of the school, or of the department, and by the 
superintendent, in the several particulars covered by 
the reports, shall be satisfactory to the board, then 
said teacher shall be nominated for a position in our 
schools, and, if elected, shall hold her position for a year 
and a half, unless sooner discharged for cause. 

During the term of the second appointment records 
of the teacher’s work shall be kept as specified for the 
first twentv weeks of teaching. If the report shall be 
satisfactory, said teacher shall be nominated for a posi- 
tion, and, if elected, shail hold her position during the 
pleasure of the board. 

The reports on teachers’ work shall include the fol- 
lowing and such other particulars as the persons mak- 
ing the report may choose: methods of instruction, 
power of questioning, power of control, manner, voice, 
language, neatness, punctuality, animation, originality. 

§L1V. Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the corps of 
teachers in any department, teachers in that depart- 
ment and other departments shall be eligible as candi- 
dates for such position, in order of their merit and term 
of service, provided they possess the qualifications re- 
quired for the position. 

Teachers who desire to be candidates for promotion, 
or any other position, will make application to the 
board through the superintendent. The principal of 
the school, or of the department, and the superintend- 
ent will report on such applicants and on substitute 
teachers; or, if the applicant be a principal, the super- 
intendent shall report upon the applicant. The report 
shall include the several particulars required for a first 
and a second appointment. From these reports a list 
shall be made out from which promotion shall he made 
in order of merit. 

§V. The order of promotion shall be from assistants 
in the primary to assistants in the junior departments, 
from assistants in the junior departments to principals 
in the primary schools, from principals in the primary 
schools to assistants in the senior department, from as- 
sistants in the senior department to principals in the 
junior departments, from principals in the junior de- 
partments to assistants in the high school, from assist- 
ants in the high school to preceptress and vice-princi- 
pal of the high school. 

When there shall not be candidates for promotion in 
the order above specified, then candidates from a de- 
partment higher or lower than the one specified for the 
regular order of promotion may be appointed. 

§VI. From the merit list of applicants shall be chosen 
in the order of merit, two or more substitute teachers 
who shall take, under the direction of the superintend- 
ent, the place of teachers temporarily absent. Two of 
these sustitutes shall perform the duties of assistant li- 
brarian and superintendent’s clerk, when not actually 
employed in teaching. If otherwise eligible such sub- 
stitutes shall be appointed to fill the first vacancies. 

§VII. These regulations shall not be construed as 
forbidding the appointment of male teachers in any de- 
partments or positions in the schools, instead of filling 
such positions by promotions. 





* Regulations adopted by the board of education of Geneva, N. Y. 
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Editorial Notes. 


At some time the question “ Who are proper persons 
for members of school boards?” will come up. It is a 
good question. Let the teachers drop the sawdust arti- 
cles they present at their associations and take up this 
live topic and discuss it. There is just as much reason 
that the school board members should be qualified as 
the teachers ; not that they should be questioned in arith- 
metic and geography, but that they should be known to 
be men of solid charcter. The reason the schools of 
Massachusetts have stood and still stand so high is that 
the school committee has been composed of the best 
men—the doctor, the lawyer, the minister, etc., in the 
small places. The word must go forth all through this 
land that none but men of character can have a place 
on school boards. 





A trained will has been always recognized as the im- 
portant attainment in every human being as far back as 
history goes. The teacher should determine to bea 
successful will-trainer. How train the will? The op- 
eration of the will is seen in the child when he cries if 
an object be removed; he trains his will when he orga- 
nizes and controls motor sensations and motor ideas. 
In the cradle he organizes the movements of his feet 
and hands; later he carries his organizing operations 
on into a higher realm. From observing the child it is 
plain it may be inferred that physical and manual train- 
ing are the means of will-training in the kindergarten 
and primary school. Do you give physical training ? 
Do it if you wish to acquire “ governing power.” 





The best language lessons are the exercises that form 
a part of the regular study of objects and subjects. 
The important thing is to see that the pupil has some- 
thing to say, then to see that he says it correctly. Ob- 
servation lessons provide material for the various forms 
of question and statement, and there is no more valua- 
ble exercise in thinking and in language than the con- 
densing and arranging of the substance of a lesson at its 
close. The composition that follows an observation 
lesson and embodies its results, is sure to be clearer in 
thought and more accurate in expression than one upon 
some subject not similarly prepared. Special exercises 
in language, such as verb drills, etc., would be little 
needed if teachers would make the most of the regular 
lessons of the day in this regard. 





It has long been understood that excellence in a pub- 
school system is seldom attained when the school com- 
mittee or board of education is made up either of self- 
seeking persons or of those incapable of grasping the 
various educational problems that arise. The superin- 
tendent and teachers may possess the true professional 
spirit, and may render the most devoted service, yet a 
weak or politically disposed school committee may seri- 
ously handicap the system. —S. 7. Dutton. 





U.S. Commissioner of Education William T. Harris 
says of Wild Flowers of America: “ Nothing that has 
come under my notice is to be compared with this pub- 
lication for educating the people in a knowledge of bot- 
any. The price, too, is so low as to place the work at 
the command of every family and school.” These are 
strong words, but not too much to say in praise of this 
beautiful and useful work which is specially attractive 
to teachers and schools. We have the exclusive sale of 
it to teachers. All the 18 parts are ready. We want 
every subscriber to own it. 
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It was recommended in THE JOURNAL several years ago that 
the state association take steps to have a building, or at least 
rooms, in which to place portraits of distinguished educators. 
Massachusetts, at the last legislative session, authorized an educa- 
tional museum. The state association propose to have a 
pedagogical library comprising the most complete collection pos- 
sible; school exhibits showing the work in all grades of city, 
town, and rural schools, the kindergarten, primary school, gram- 
mar school, the high school (including the classical, modern, or 
English, and the mechanic arts), normal or training schools, and 
ungraded schools ; school equipment, apparatus, and collections ; 
collections relating to school-buildings and grounds: (1) draw- 
ings, photographs, models, and descriptions of buildings showing 
entire buildings and parts of buildings and details ; (2) drawings, 
descriptions, and models of systems of heating and ventilating, of 
sanitary arrangements, closets, and lavatories, and drawings and 
models of covered and uncovered school yards and play-grounds ; 


_a large hall to be used for meetings of the state teachers’ asso- 


ciation and rooms for smaller educational gatherings and for com. 
mittee meefings. 


The English labor leader John Burns, now in Parliament, in a 
speech last summer said: ‘ It is no wonder the working man 1S 
in his low condition--what he reads is enough to make him so. 
1 find in your houses the beastly sporting and police news. Those 
who feed their brains on such stuff will have poor brains, and it's 
brains and not employment that separates men into low and high 
classes.” What true and strong words! What do you read, my 
lord?” says Polomus. What does the teacher read? It is 
enough to say that the teacher whoreads the best books is mov- 
ing to a higher point just by doing that. 


An agent says: “ It is a pretty sure indication of the state of 


- things in the town or city the way the superintendent talks. In 





N . for example, this official said he had too much reading 
on hand to take THE JOURNAL; wouldn't have time to read it, 
etc. I knew his condition better than he did; he was, as Supt. 
Harris quaintly says, ‘dead at the top.’ Visiting one of the 
principals, stronger language than this was heard: ‘ Never should 
have been put in; kept there by politicians,’ etc. Another said, 
‘He is a dead weight; too much for this town to carry. He 
subscribe? Not much! And the reason is that he belongs to the 
Paleozoic age.’ Few subscribers are to be got in such a town ; the 
whole body of teachers seem infected with deadness.” 


The G/ode of St. Paul, Minn., commenting on a remark of Dr. 
J. M. Rice, that “the teacher is born, not made,” gives a very 
vivid characterization of the difference between artist and artisan 
teachers, It writes: 


‘* We can go over the dozens under whose instructions our opening minds 
passed, and among them all not more than two or three stand out in relief 
as teachers who awakened us, who made light shine where before it was the 
darkness of blankness, and who possessed the divine faculty of illumina- 
tion. 

‘* Back in the background of memory are the indistinguishable lot of 
teachers associated only with memories of dull days and tedious tasks gone 
to reluctantly and shirked where possible. The fields were never so inviting 
or the holidays so glorious or the returning Monday so blue as with these 
instructors. Laggards we went to school, and prisoners escaped we were 
when the hour of dismissal came. What artistic faculty we had found vent 
in slate caricatures of the teacher, while our sense of distance was trained in 
throwing spit-balls at each other, taking meanwhile philosophically the 
punishment meted out when detected or reported.” 


It is a test question for the teacher to ask himself: ‘ Are my 
pupils taking a lively interest in their school and their studies ?” 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Ballington Booth, commander of the Salvation Army, very ill 
with nervous prostration.——The appropriation for the collection 
of the income tax will be rushed through the house.——Count 
Ferdinand,de Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez canal, died in Paris 
at the ageof eighty-nine.-——Earthquakes still felt in Southern 
Italy ——Lutheran churches commemorated the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Gustavus Adolphus. The Japanese 
advancing on Pekin.——England will send a special delegate to 
investigate the Armenian massacres. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


This village is a suburb of Boston and is reached by the electric 
cars from the Tremont Hotel; the distance is about 5 miles. It 
bids fair to tethe next “ educational Mecca” after Quincy, whose 
fame in Col. Parker’s day brought it 13,000 visitors in one year. 
It might be supposed that so much had been learned about edu- 
cation during the twelve years that have elapsed since the time 
when Quincy attracted so much attention, that the teachers 
would have settled downas Alexander did when he learned there 
were no more worlds to conquer ; but such is not the case. On 
the contrary, the impulse given by the Quincy experiment has 
apparently aroused the belief that there is exceedingly much more 
to be learned about practical education. 

The visit I made to the schools of Krookline last year made a 
strong and enduring impression ; and | determined to give them 
a further study at the first opportunity. The general plans pur- 
sued, are so different from those followed in villages of this size 
that the thoughtful readers of THE JOURNAL will be glad to 
have information concerning them. Mr. Samuel T. Dutton, the 
superintendent, was for several years in charge of the schools of 
New Haven and gave them a wide reputation. He ranks very 
high asa student of the educational problems that have pie- 
sented themselves during the last ten or fifteen years. He is a 
quiet, observant, and thoughtful man, and his advice is much 
sought by thinking educators. 

A few statistics are absolutely necessary : 


Pupils enrolled, 2,665 
3 in high school. 260 
" “ grammar schools, 1180 
_ “ primary . goo 
" “ kindergartens 325 
Total cost about $100,000 
Cost per pupil about $37 
‘* text-books and supplies about $2 


Average number of pupils toteacher in H.S. 25 ; in G.S. 43; in 
P. S. 38 ; in Kind. 25. : 

Supt. Dutton saw that the pupils’ studies must be properly co- 
ordinated ; the studies pursued must be pursued in such logical 
sequence and relation to each other that the accumulation shall 
be a unit; the subjects learned are to be considered parts of a 
whole and not as separate things. (In order to give a clear idea 
of the effort for co-ordination I have planned to exhibit the entire 
work of one or more grades; here | will only allude to certain 
features.) 

The “ Laboratory sys‘em ” as it is called is pursued from one 
end of the course to the other. This means that the pupil is en- 
couraged to investigate for himself and to give the result of his 
investigations ; the teacher's part being to select the subjects to 
stimulate effort and generally to employ tke power that comes 
from organization of a number of youth of the same age into 
classes. In each room cabinets will be found where apparatus 
appropriate for the class is found. This idea of apparatus for 
each grade with experiments suited for each grade is being 
worked out with skill and care, and I shall look for the outcome 
with interest. A fine room has been opened for a chemical lab- 
oratory for grammar school pupils. 

Manual training in wood is planned to begin with the fourth 
grade and to continue for five years, then follows a year in pat- 
tern making and foundry work. It will be seen from this that 
the Brookline schools are committed to manual training; it is 
sometimes thought this is suited only to manufacturing towns ; 
here it is selected for probably the most cultured suburb of highly 
cultured Boston. 

Another feature that arrests attention at once is the furnishing 
the awakened mind with material that is suitable for the pupil at 
his stage of development; not the knowledge of which he is igno- 
rant. For example, in the first grade materials are drawn from 
Andersen’s and Grimm’s and De Garmo's Fairy Tales, etc. In 
the second grade the materials are drawn from stories of primi- 
tive people, the Indians, the Eskimos—illustrated by pictures, 
In the third grade the teacher takes up orally The Mayflower, 
the Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere’s Ride, Battle of Bunker Hill, 
etc. In this grade books are put in the hands of the pupils re- 
lating to these subjects. 

This reference to these three grades will give an idea of the 
plan pursued all the way along. 

| found on the day of my visit that an entire class of the high 
school had gone on a historical pilgrimage to Concord—to see 
the grcund on which the first battles of the Revolution were 
fought. Of course not every town of this size could so easily 
visit a historical site ; but, depend on it, Brookline would do some- 
thing of a similar plan if it were situated at the base of the Rocky 
mountains Its plan is to consider the book asa help in the 
work of education and not as the all in all. 

There is a good deal done here in the way of studying the 
Science and Art of Education, General meetings are held 
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monthly conducted by the superintendent ; in these broad ques- 
tions are discussed; meetings of teachers of the several grades 
are held weekly ; here lessons are given to children, and these are 
made the basis of suggestion and criticism. Then, again, the 
teachers meet monthly for instruction given by the high school 
teacher in phvsics, chemistry, biology, and mineralogy. The 
lessons are outlined and the apparatus indicated for a month’s 
work, and as far as possible the experiments are performed that 
are to be made by the teacher in her class. 

There are meetings once in two weeks for art instruction; the 
director gives instruction in drawing and painting in water colors 
and lectures on historic ornament. (The one attended was on 
Egyptian art.) 

I noted the beginnings of a pedagogical library in the superin- 
tendent’s office, and from the record of books drawn out should 
think it was made use of considerably. 

During the past autumn a course of evening lectures has been 
given to teachers ; among the speakers were Pres. Eliot. Dr. Mac- 
Alister, Supt. Hughes, Toronto, Profs. Russell and Royce. A 
course by Prof. James, of Harvard, on applied psychology ‘s now 
in progress. Miss Anna M. Johnson, will soon open her third 
course of lectures in the high school extension in English litera- 
ture; she is now in Oxford preparing for it. 

It will thus be seen that there is an unusual degree of peda- 
gogical activity here, and it is apparently from within. I found 
teachers were drawn from all sources—two | met were from 
Minnesota. Let this be noted by those towns that try to supply 
all the teachers they need. I cannot have space here to tell of 
the ideai scene in the Lowell school where a beautiful large room 
was devoted to the kindergarten. All the rooms were on the 
south side of the building; a wide hall taking up the north or 
street side. At the Lincoln school classes in wood work, cook- 
ing, sewing, and dressmaking were seen. A. M. K. 





It is shown by figures that pelagic sealing, in spite of the new 
regulations, increased considerably last year. There were car- 
tied into Canadian ports in round numbers 94,500 skins, against 
70,300 last season. and into American ports about 10,000, against 
7,000 last year. This result is shown in spite of the uncertainty 
that decreased the number of vessels engaged, and the further 
drawback of partial unfamiliarity with the weapons required, 
firearms being prohibited by the present regulations. One gain 
has been effected in decreasing the number of animals killed and 
not recovered, the old methods of using rifles being most waste- 
ful, as so many sank before the boats could get at them. The 
feature that particularly affects our government is that the lessees 
of the islanc have only secured a little over 16,000 skins. When 
the islands were leased in 1870 the iessees had no trouble in se- 
curing 100,000 skins a year. But when the pelagic sealers began 
their ravages, about ten years ago, conditions changed. Instead 
of the government lessees getting more than one-half the catch, 
as formerly, they now only get about one-seventh of it. Besides 
much more of the expense of patrolling Bering sea falls on the 
United States than on Great Britain. Mr. Carlisle thinks that if 
pelagic sealing continues, as it promises to do, under the Paris 
rules, the value of the Pribylov islands will be practically de- 
stroyed in five years. . It is desirable, therefore, that those rules 
should be modified, and the stringency of the present restriction 
upon pelagic sealing should be increased by the action of the 
British government and our own, and of all others that will 
join. 

Secretary Carlisle proposes a plan that should come before the 
high schools at all events for debate; it will come before Con- 
gress, but THE JOURNAL thinks there should be a currency 
commission composed of the ablest financiers and their plan 
adopted; in other words the ordinary Congressman is not com- 
pttent to devise a system. There should be also a tariff commis- 
sion, 


In Massachusetts elections were held Dec. 4 in twenty cities to 
determine whether gin-mills should be licensed— only seven were 
against. As in all of these towns the school systems are “the 
best in the world,” it seems that intelligent people believe there 
is a necessity for saloons—at present. The South Caroliva.plan 
stops the saloon, but allows the sale of liquor—a step in advance 
of the Massachusetts plan. 


The teacher who does not know the literature of his own pro- 
fession is bound to be left. He may not know all that is pub- 
lished about education, but certain recent small books published 


by E. L. Kellogg & Co. will give him the rich cream. Note 
these : 
Forty Lessons in Clay Modeling ; 24 cents. 
Illustrative Blackboard Sketching . “ * 
Rooper’s Drawing in Primary Schools. 12 net. 
- The Child : : R nn - 
e Object Lessons a ' : ds 


Sinclair’s First Years at School in 
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The Russian educational exhibit at the Industrial Art school in 
Philadelphia is attracting many teachers. Russia has made great 
progress in education. It is claimed by some who have made a 
careful comparison of the schools of various countries that she is 
ahead, in many respects, even of much lauded pedagogical Ger- 
many. Her philosophers and teachers certainly have made many 
valuable contributions to education, particularly in psychology and 
manual training. The Russian system of manual training shows 
some decided advantages over sloyd in the more advanced grades 
of work, though for elementary schools the latter system is pre- 
ferable. 


The women graduates of Cornell university are becoming prom- 
inent in educational work. Within the past year the presiden- 
cies of two of the leading colleges for women have been filled by 
the appointment of Cornell alumnz. Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
’77, is the new president of Bryn Mawr, and Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, 
75, is the acting president of Wellesley. Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Smith, ’80, is assistant professor of social science at Stanford uni- 
versity. Miss Harriet Chedie Connor,’94, the winner of the 
Woodtord prize in oratory last June, has received from the asso- 
ciation of American collegiate alumnz its scholarship at the 
Mary A. Willard home school of languages at Berlin and Miss 
Anna L. MacKinnon, Ph.D., ’94, has received the traveling fel- 
lowship of the same association. 


Henceforth the Turkish language must be taught in all schools 
in Turkey. An iradeh of the government to that effect was com- 
municated recently to the Greek and Armenian patriarchs and to 
the Jewish chief rabbi. The Jews are preparing to obey at once. 
In the Arabian provinces their instruction has in the past been 
largely in Arabic. 


Article Nine of the new constitution just adopted contains two 
important sections. 

Section I says: “The legislature shall provide for the main- 
tenance and support of a system of free common schools, wherein, 
ali the children of this state may be educated.” 

Section 4 says: “ Neither the state nor any subdivision thereof, 
shall use its property nor credit or any public money, or authorize 
or permit eitner to be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or main 
tenance, other than for examination or inspection, of any school 
or institution of learning wholly or in part under the control or 
direction of any religious denomination, or in which any denom- 
inational tenet or doctrine is taught.” 

The new school law of New York requires trustees to insure 
school buildings and furniture, even if they have not been author- 
ized to do so by a district meeting. They are also required to 
provide for building fires and cleaning school-rooms and for jani- 
tor work generally. 

The Chicago teachers have prepared a bill to lay before the 
next Illinois legislature providing that the public school teachers 
of the larger cities in the state be pensioned after twenty-five or 
thirty years’ service. 





THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 
(After Fliegende Liatter.) 
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Charles R. Skinner. 
By THE EwITOrR. 

The next legislature of the state of New York will be called 
upon to elect a state superintendent of public instruction. With- 
out disparagement to others who aspire to that responsible posi- 
tion, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL believes that Chas. R. Skinner, 
A.M., who was for six years deputy superintendent during the ad- 
ministration of Dr. A. S. Draper, and who for the last three years 
has been supervisor of teachers’ institutes and training classes, 
under the present incumbent James F. Crooker, is the best rep- 
resentative of the educational sentiment of the state. Of Mr. 
Skinner’s fitness there can be no question. He has been a suc- 
cessful teacher for years in district schools and academies. 
Though turning to newspaper work he became a member of the 
board of education in the city of Watertown, and held this posi- 
tion for nine years. His acquaintance with practical school 
work caused him to be recognized as the “educational man” 
of the board. He was then for five terms a member of the 
legislature, and his thorough knowledge of the public school 
system was recognized. Four years of service in congress 
followed; as the representative of Jefferson, Lewis, and Her- 
kimer counties, Mr. Skinner kept educational ipterests in view, 
and strove to advance them by speeches, votes, aud earnest 
efforts in numerous directions. On the election of Andrew S. 
Draper as state superintendent of schools Mr. Skinner was se- 
lected by him for deputy superintendent. Ina public manner 
Mr. Draper has borne frequent witness to the ability and fidelity 
of his deputy by saying “ he was the best deputy superintendent 
in the United States,” and that he ‘‘owed to Mr. Skinner much 
of the success of his administration.” He was uniformly court 
eous, always approachable, and held out a helping hand to all. 
Besides the general work of a deputy superintendent Mr. Skinner 
labored to assist and encourage the school commissioners, to lift 
up the profession of teaching and make the teacher’s work a more 
honored one. 

Under Mr. Crooker’s administration Mr. Skinner was made su- 
pervisor of teachers’ institutes and training classes; the value of 
his efforts in this special line is acknowledged by all. The object 
of the institutes and training classes has been to inspire 
teachers to higher aims and nobler efforts. Through them 
he would have the state uplift its schools and make the profession 
of teaching honorable, and invite and remunerate the services of 
every one who has special fitness for teaching. 

In an address delivered at Chautauqua in 1893, Mr. Skinner 
gave emphatic expression of his views on the education this state 
provides for child and youth in our public schools. He saic, 
**Public education should aim to bring within reach of all, the 
humblest and poorest, the best culture of the age; to unfold the 
hopes and powers of manhood and womanhood; to make those 
receiving its advantages and protection, true, honest, and loyal 
citizens.” 

Possessing these high aims, marked executive ability, long ex- 
perience in educational affairs, ard the confidence of a public that 
seeks advancemert through its schools, the legislature has in Hon. 
Chas. R. Skinner a man specially fitted for the important office of 
superintendent of public instruction. 





The ninth annual meeting of the Western Penmen’s association 
will be held in Lincoln, Nebraska, December 26 to 29, inclusive, 
1894. While Western in name it is national in its membership. 
A very large attendance is assured for this meeting. Besides 
treating every br -nch of penmanship, its program is made up of 
discussions in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, arithmetic, 
commercial law, etc. The Nebraska State Teachers’ association 
will meet in Lincoln the same week. 
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Newfoundland Government Examination. 


In England teaching by correspondence meets with general 
favor. Several large corresponding schools are carrying on the 
work under prosperous auspices. The most renowned institution 
of this kind is probably the University Correspondence college, at 
Cambridge, whose classical and scientific publications, are now on 
sale in this country by tre publisher Mr. W. B. Clive, 65 Fifth 
avenue, New York. It is interesting to note that the work of this 
college has extended across the Atlantic. Last May the council 
of higher education in Newfoundland requested the college to 
conduct their annual examination. The Universzty Correspona- 
ent referring to this writes : 


‘* The subjects in the Newfoundland syllabus are those of the Oxford and 
Cambridge locals, the science and art examinations, and the examinations 
of the society of arts. They are open to students in any part of New- 
foundland and of any age, but the prizes and scholarships, which amount 
to 2,300 dollars yearly are limited to students under certain ages, these ages 
being 15 for the juniors, and 17 for the seniors. 

Examination papers in 31 subjects for the senior and 21 for the junior 
candidates were set. The subjects ranging from English to Greek, from 
arithmetic to land surveying and nautical astronomy, from chemistry to 
agriculture and mineralogy, from drawing to music and typewriting. So 
various indeed were the subjects that for setting and examining the papers 
19 members of the University Correspondence college staff were pressed into 
the work—most of them first-class honormen in the subjects with which 
they had to deal. 

The examination lasted from June 20 to July 2. The junior and senior 
candidates might take as many as 15 and 21 subjects respectively, 

There were the usual compulsory subjects—English geography, history. 
Of the optional subjects the juniors preferred arithmetic for which 564 stu- 
dents entered ; then came geometry with 326, bookkeeping with 270, do- 
mestic economy with 199 ; Greek and German being at the bottom of the 

“list. Geometry and freehand drawing were the favorites with the seniors, 
Greek, navigation, and agriculture being the subjects least sought after. 

The fact that the total number of papers printed and dispatched was 
nearly 15,000, and that these had to be distributed into over 2,000 packets, 
will give an idea of the vast amount of sorting and checking involved, and 
of the resources of the management of University Correspondence college, 
all the details being carried out without a real hitch of any kind,” 





Visitors’ Day, 


Very good.suggestions are made by Supt. B. J. Tice, Plainville, 
Mass., concerning preparations for the visits of patrons. He pro- 
poses that one half day in the last part of each term be chosen, 
and an exhibit be then made of all the material work of the 
school ; the work of the whole class being shown; the best five 
samples be easiest of access. These things are suggested : 

1. Books, supplies, and apparatus furnished by the township. 

2. Books, written plans, notes, apparatus, and other materials 
made or owned by the teacher. 

3. Books and papers read or referred to by the pupils, or lists 
of these ; collections of pictures for work in geography, history, 
etc ; newspaper clippings to illustrate current news. 

4. Specimens of penmanship, drawing books, maps, charts, 
diagrams, and other drawings, compositions, examination papers, 
and note books of all sorts made by the pupils. 

5. Models of type forms or common objects made in clay ; 
paper models, patterns, or designs, made by folding, cutting, and 
pasting ; apparatus made by pupils. 

6. Collections of specimens made by pupils for nature study, 
seeds, woods, leaves, flowers, shells, bones, insects, stones, soils, 
metals, minerals, chemicals, samples of various raw materials. 
and manufactured products. 

The class exercises should be conducted showing as far as pos- 
sible the actual work of the school. These exercises should in- 
clude both review work to show what the pupils have done, and 
new work to show how the teacher teaches. 

Literary and musical exercises should form a part of the pro- 
gram. They may include the recitation of memory gems, songs, 
and physical drills, by the whole school or by classes, also a few 
readings, recitations, declamations, essays, and selections of vocal 
and instrumental music by individual pupils. Some one present 
accustomed to public speaking may be invited to give a short ad- 
dress. 

Due notice should be given to the public by newspaper notices, 
posters, oral invitations sent parents through pupils, or written 
invitations prepared by pupils. The teacher should personaily 
notify as many as possible. 


Prin. Sylvester Brown, of the Martin school of Boston, whose 
sudden death was announced in THE JOURNAL of last week, was 
born in Bow, N. H., 1848. After his graduation at Colby acad- 
emy, New London, he was appointed principal of the Dunbarton, 
N. H., high school. After teaching in several other schools in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts he was in April, 1880, chosen 
superintendent of the Quincy, Mass., schools to succeed Colonel 
Parker. His resignation in April, 1883, to accept a position in the 
Boston schools was reluctantly accepted by the school committee 
of Quincy who appreciated his work very highly. In December 
of the same year he became master of the Martin school. From 
1884 to 1891 he was a member of the Quincy school committee 
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and in this time held the chairmanship of that body for three suc- 
cessive years. Two weeks ago he was again nominated for school 
committeeman of Quincy, his candidacy having been endorsed by 
both the Republican and the Democratic parties. 





School of Pedagogy. 


The resident students of the School of Pedagogy of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, were invited to a most delight- 
ful reception of the Woman’s Advisory Committee of the Uni- 
versity at the residence of Miss Butler. A novel feature of the 
gathering consisted of short impromptu addresses by the students 
explaining what had induced them to join the School of Peda- 
gogy. Dr. Edward R. Shaw, the dean of the school, introduced 
the speakers. It is noteworthy that all of the students present 
had been teachers of experience and high standing, who gave up 
well-paying positions to devote their whole time and energy to 
advancement in professional knowledge and skill. One had come 
from Colorado, another from Missouri, two from Mississippi, one 
from Pennsylvania, and one from Russia. 

That one should comé all the way from Russia to continue his 
pedagogical studies in America caused surprise. This student, 
Mr. Boris Bogen, of Moscow, had been a pupil of Sikorski, the 
renowned Russian psychologist, and was for some time a tutor in 
the family of Count Tolstoi. Russian educators, he explained, 
followed with interest the remarkable advancement of American 
pedagogics. He considered it a privilege to be a member of the 
School of Pedagogy, fully worth all the sacrifices he had made to 
enjoy it, and said that he should remain at least two years more 
if he could manage it, 

Mr. R. H. Russell, of Pennsylvania, was engaged in teaching for 
about forty years and had held prominent positions. He joined the 
School of Pedagogy, he explained, “ to get a deeper insight into the 
great and manilold problems of education.” He said that although 
appearing advanced in years, he was young in spirit and hopetul 
of many years of greater educational usefulness. ‘I want to get 
something of the spirit of Pestalozzi aud become a better teacher,” 
he concluded, “and I know that the School of Pedagogy will 
help me to this end.” His enthusiasm and earnestness made a 
deep impression. 

Mr. T. O. Baker, of Colorado, and Mr. J. C. Fant, of Mississippi, 
both paid a high compliment to THE JOURNAL, whose frequent 
references to the work of the School of Pedagogy had been largely 
instrumental in deciding them to become members. Mr. Ossian 
H. Lang, of THE JOURNAL being called upon for a few 
words said that the School of Peaagogy of the University 
of the City of New York was tne first institution of the kind hav- 
ing university rank and doing strictly university work, and that 
as such its foundation may be regarded as the greatest achieve- 
ment of American pedagogics since the establishment of the free 
common school Even among the much lauded German univer- 
sities, he pointed out, there is not one having a distinct college of 
pedagogy. [HE JOURNAL, he said, had recognized the impor- 
tance of the work from the very beginning, and it was pleasing to 
note that the warm support it has always given it was appre- 
ciated by the students and remembered in their testimonies. 

Mr. E. E. Dodd, of Missouri, and Mrs. Ida A. Elliott, of Michi- 
gan, referred to the difficulties under which the school had to labor 
this year, it being housed in a temporary wooden structure, and 
surrounded by tne noise caused by the construction of its future 
home. Both had found convincing proof that it is not the build- 
ing that makes a school, but the spirit that un‘tes teachers and 
pupils, 

All spoke in highest terms of the faculty of the school. Drs. 
Shaw and Shimer were particularly remembered, and warm 
thanks were rendered to the Woman’s Advisory Committee for 
their devotion to the advancement of the school’s interests and 
the kindness that prompted them to arrange this pleasant re- 
ception. 

Chancellor McCracken, in a brief address, expressed his joy to 
hear from the students that the work of the University of which 
he is the head, is bearing such rich fruit. It lightens the heavy 
burden of labor and responsibility, he said, to know that the 
noblest interests of humanity are served thereby, and that when 
the students go back to their distant homes, they will carry with 
them the results of earnest devotion to the broad cause of peda- 
gogy, and its allied branches, offered by the school, and will be 
more thoroughly qualified to help advance the education of the 
rising generation. 

A few happy remarks of Rev. Dr. George Alexander, chairman 
of the University Council Committee on School of Pedagogy, 
closed the “inspiration meeting,” as one of the ladies present 
fitly termed it. All felt that they were laboring for a noble pur- 
pose, and resolved anew to use every effort to promote the wel- 
fare of the School of Pedagogy. 





The Christmas number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is very at- 
tractive and full of helps and suggestions to teachers. 
Buffalo, N.Y. HEWSON H, MOYER. 
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Professor R. H. Krohn, of the university of Illinois, whose 
work fur the advancement of child study has won him many 
friends among the educators of the country, delivered an address 
at the December institute of the Kansas City, Mo., teachers. 


State Superintendent-elect J. R. Kirk, of Missouri, has resigned 
his post as president of the Jackson county teachers’ association. 
Supt. W. T. Baldwin, of Independence, was elected to succeed 
him. 


The Press, of Utica, N. Y., recently spoke very sarcastically of 
the “ educational struggles ” of the college boys whose “ goal of 
earthly ambitions ” is the goal of the football field. It said: 


‘* Yesterday’s paper contained accounts of several of these educational 
struggles and some of their consequences. On Saturday representatives of 
America’s two leading institutions of learning met to determine which uni- 
versity gives the most thorough and substantial instruction. Yale demon- 
strated its mental superiority over Harvard by the ratio of 12 to 4, and so 
popular are these intellectual and educational tests that 23,000 paid a good 
price to witness the competitive proceedings. In the struggle to show their 
superiority in literary accomplishments, the scholarly Wrightington had his 
collar bone broken, the erudite Hallowell retired with a fractured nose, so 
active was Murphy’s brain that in the excitement he fell senseless, Butter- 
worth’s eyes, overworked by midnight study, were so mortified as to turn 
black and blue, and studious Jerrems fell out from a stiff kick in the stom- 
ach, the very diaphragm which the ancients erroneously believed to be the 
seat of intellectuality and the passions. In the same paper was mention of 
the death of Gov. Pennoyer's son Nathaniel, of Williams college, who in his 
zeal to show superiority in what is regarded the highest educational accom- 
plishment caught cold and died. Coming nearer home, in the same issue 
reference is made toan Oneida county boy gone insane as the result of play- 
ing football. Solomon was the wisest man the world has ever seen, but the 
only pig skin he ever kicked adorned the swine that grew it and was prob- 
ably never removed therefrom because the Jews eat no pork. It is unfor- 
tunate that in these later times and modern days the road to true intellectual 
greatness is beset by so many dangers. The young man who can get a col- 
lege education with a whole head to retain his learning in with no more 
hair than is needed to keep it warm and two unbroken legs to carry it 
about, has passed through the struggles ina manner of which his parents 
may well be proud.” 


While in London the editor visited “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes ” 
for orphans and waifs. They correspond to our “ Children’s 
Aid Society.” During ’93, 834 young emigrants were sent to 
Canada; in all 6,571 young emigrants have been sent out. A 
record is kept of these; about 98 per cent. have done credit to 
themselves. The superintendent said: “ Only within a year or so 
have we had the co-operation of teachers. Eventually all will 
aid us. They should be interested in other young persons beside 
those that come to the schools.” We felt that this was a true 
criticism. Let one youth be selected that needs special aid. 


National Educational Association. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the N. E. A., has 
prepared the following circular setting forth the duties of state 
and city managers of the association : 


1. Be sure that the date and place of meeting of the National Educational 
Association for 1895 (Denver, Colo., July 5-12) are announced at once in the 
leading newspapers of your district: and send to these newspapers such 
other items of news about the meeting as reach you from time to time. 

2, Make it a point to present the subject of the meeting before your State 
Teachers’ association, and also before as many teachers’ institutes and local 
associations as possible. 

3. Secure the co-operation of all educational journals published within 
your territory, Help them with news and information in every way, as they 
reach thousands of teachers that no other accessible medium does. 

4. Work in harmony with the vice-president from your state (if there be 
one), and also with the elected directors and any life and ex-officio directors 
that may reside there. 

5. Address all communications regarding local accommodations, rates, 
etc., to Supermtendent Aaron Gove, chairman of the local committee, Den- 
ver, Col. If you wish to open a state headquarters during the meeting, 
make the arrangements through Superintendent Gove. 

6. So far as possible, organize the teachers and others who propose to 
attend the meeting, in parties of a size easily cared for, and arrange with 
the railroads as early as possible, for their comfortable transportation. 

7. While it is expected that managers will travel direct over routes most 
favorable to the teachers concerned, there is no authority given to announce 
‘* Official Routes ’’ to an extent that interferes with the legitimate business 
of other lines, Reduced rates are granted to the N, E. A. by all lines 
alike, and they must be left free to compete for business on equal terms. 

8. Do not fail to notify Superintendent Gove of the day and hour that 
you will arrive in Denver, and inform him of the probable number going 
from your state, or district, to the meeting, 

g. On arriving in Denver, report at once at the headquarters of the local 
committee (whose address will be printed in the Aud/efin, to be issued about 
April 1, 1895) ; and then to Secretary Shepard, of the N. E. A., at his head- 
quarters (also to be announced in the Bu//etzn.) 

10. Explain clearly to all persons who inquire, exactly what the railroad 
arrangements are. Details concerning these will be announced in the 
Bulletin ; but it may now be stated that, as a rule, the fare to Denver and 
return will be the lowest prevailing single fare, plus $2 for the membership 
fee of the N. E. A. Return tickets will be good until September 1, 1895 ; 
but no tickets will be honored for the return journey unless endorsed by the 
treasurer of the N. E. A., as weil as by the joint agent, in Denver, of the 
railroads. 

11. Send your certified bill for disbursements (not to exceed $20, and ex- 
perience shows that this sum is only needed in the largest states) to the 
secretary of the N. E. A., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minnesota, not later 
than June 15, 1895. 

12, If any expenditure beyond $20 seems wise or necessary, consult the 
president before undertaking it. 
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utler. 


Nicholas Murray 

By Ws. T. HARRIS, 
Dr. Butler was born in 1862. at Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
education began in the public schools of Paterson, New Jersey, 


and was continued in Columbia college, where he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1882, and the following year, 1883, the de- 


His 


gree of Master of Arts. In 1884 he received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from the same institution, and visited Europe 
the same year, remaining a year or more abroad pursuing his 
studies and observations at the universities of Berlin and Paris. 
Returning to America he became instructor in philosophy and 
education at his Alma Mater in 1886, continuing his work until 
1888, when he became the adjunct professor, a position which he 
held until 1890, when he was made a full professor of philosophy 
and education, becoming the dean of the university faculty of 
philosophy. Meanwhile, in 1887, he had organized the New 
York college for the training of teachers, taking the presidency 
of the same. This position he held for four years, bringing the 
new institution into the front rank of the normal schools, estab- 
lisning an advanced course for college graduates that resorted to 
his college for the work of preparation for teaching. The msti- 
tution, so ably managed by himself and by his successor Dr. Wal- 
ter L. Hervey, at length has become a part of the Columbia uni- 
versity itself, and is now a permanent foundation. 

Dr. Butler has always shown great business ability and preco- 
cious power to master at a glance the conditions of the situation 
in which he is placed. He has shown already, at the age of 
thirty-two, a directive power that is phenomenal, and that 
promises still more magnificent usefulness for the future. Be- 
sides his work at the university in his double professorship of 
philosophy and education, he planned and organized as editor, an 
educational journal, 7he Educational Review, in 1891, and has 
since held it firmly up to the line of the ideal which he conceived 
at the beginning. Every new educational periodical of a high 
order reacts upon all the periodicais that are already in existence, 
elevating their standards and showing them new methods and 
appliances for improving their opportunities. Great claims may 
be made for Dr. Butler in this line of educational literature. But 
his activity has overflowed these limits. In 1889 he visited the 
Paris exposition as special educational commissioner from New 
Jersey. The previous year he had becomea member of the state 
board of education, and in 1892 93 he became the president of 
the school board of the city of Paterson, Asa member of the 
state board of education he has proposed and carried out radical 
movements in the management of the state system; indeed I 
think that the sheer audacity (audacious because of their far- 
reaching character) of the reforms which he proposed has only 
been equaled by the success which has crowned his efforts. 

In 1891, the year of his great beginnings, he became also editor 
of “The Great Educators” series, which contains a number of 
volumes of a very high order of merit. They pique the ambitious 
teacher to ascend to new heights in the study of the history of his 
profession. 

In 1894 he became university examiner in education for the 
state of New York; the same year, as every one knows, he was 
elected president of the National Education Association for the 
years 1894-95, and great anticipations are excited as to the pro- 
gram and management of the N. E. A. for the summer of 1895. 

A bare outline of the history of this young man shows what 
ample material there is for a Plutarch who could make a biogra- 
phy that would inspire young men to a high career. 

U.S. Bureau of Education. 
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I. SCHOOL LAW AND RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
II. BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS, 


School Law. IV. 


By R. D. FISHER. 


SANITARY LAW.—GENERAL VACCINATION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


Sanitary laws designed to prevent the dissemination of small- 
pox, or legislative acts deemed necessary to maintain the health of 
a community, is commendable and especially so after all that med- 
ical science has done to reduce its severity, and yet it remains a 
highly contagious and much-dreaded disease. And while vaccin- 
ation may not be the best and safest preventive possible, experience 
and observation, the test of the value of such discoveries, dating 
from the year 1796, when Jenner disclosed it to the world, has 
proved it to be the best method known to medical science to lessen 
the liability to infection with the dreaded malady. 

This being true, it would seem a highly proper duty upon the 
part of those in sanitary authority, encouraged by the police reg- 
ulations of a state, to see that the spread of smallpox through the 
public schools should be prevented or lessened by vaccination, 
thereby affording protection both to the scholars and the com- 
munity at large. As a precautionary measure laws have been en- 
acted in most states which provide for all possible care to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases, and while medical experts are 
divided as to the necessity of using any particular precautionary 
measure,courts have generally sustained justified measures. When 
the small pox exists in a town or city, the law demands the utmost 
vigilance to prevent itsspread. ‘All possible care’ are the words 
used in a majority of the statutes examined. Salus popul? est 
suprema lex—the safety of the people is the supreme law—is the 
governing principle in such cases. When the public health and 
human life are concerned, the law requires the highest degree of 
care. It will not allow experimental indulgence to see if a less de- 
gree of care will not do. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION, 


A number of states have provided by law that persons who may 
have been exposed to contagion, or who came from places believed 
to be infected, and particularly children attending the public 
schools, shall submit to vaccination, under the direction of the 
health authorities. See, Adeel v Clark, 84 Cal., 226. This re- 
quirement is a constitutional exercise of the police power of a 
state, which can be sustained as a precautionary measure in the 
interest of the public health. Hence, as incidental to their gen- 
eral powers relating to the prevention of smallpox the health au- 
thorities have a right to prescribe regulations with reference to vac- 
cination, and may require a successful vaccination or satisfactory 
evidence that a successful vaccination cannot be had upon a pupil 
or pupils whenever, in their judgment, the interest of the public 
health and safety will be thereby subserved. Indeed it has been 
held that health officers are justifiable in providing a suitable sup- 
ply of fresh vaccine virus from any source approved by the state 
board of health, and thereby furnish the means of thorough and 
safe vaccination to all persons who may need the same, and with- 
out charge to such persons as are unable to pay for the service. 
And while the law does not imply that the health officers must 
themselves attend to the vaccination of those that need it, it does 
charge them with the duty of providing the means of vaccination 
by furnishing supplies of virus and employing competent physi- 
cians to serve those unable to pay. See Hayzen v. Strong, 2 V't., 
427. But in this particular a city or town will not be responsible 
for any unauthorized act of the health department. Whereasan- 
itary commission was appointed which in turn employed one of 
its number, a physician, to vaccinate the poor. it was held that 
the city was not liable for his compensation. /¢. Wayne v Ros- 
enthal, 75 Ind. 156 

Notwithstanding the wide divergence of opinion among learned 
medical authorities, growing out of modern experiments concern- 
ing the virtue and effect of vaccination and the numerous defences 
and resistance to authority, a board of health has authority to do 
or cause to be done whatever may be necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the public bealth ; and if the board comes to the conclusion 
that any particular action should be taken for that purpose, it is 
certainly a matter upon which they may fairly exercise their judg- 
ment, and with the fair exercise of it no judicial triounal should 
interfere. See Cooper v. Shultz, 32 How Pr., 107. 

Furthermore it is permissible to cause persons residing in the 
immediate neighborhood of a public school, who may be exposed 
to contagion, to be removed ; and the authorities may, in general, 
take any measure of precaution, however stringent, which they 
deem necessary or prudent for the health of the inhabitants and 
attending school children. This precaution may be in the form 
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of quarantine regulations, removal to hospital, or vaccination. In 
the case of Bessonies v. Indianapolis, 71 Ind., 189, it was held that 
reasonable rules and regulations may be prescribed for the purifi- 
cation and ventilation of a building adjacent to a school-room, 
the removal therefrom of persons suffering from infection or con- 
tagious diseases, and for the general sanitary government and 
management of such institutions. 

It is beyond doubt a competent subject for legislation to require 
scholars of the public schools to furnish evidence of vaccination as 
a condition precedent to admission. Anc, although otherwise en- 
titled to admission, any person not vaccinated may be excluded 
from the schools. See The Rev. Stat. of Maine, Chap. 11, sec. 87 ; 
and Pub. Stat. Mass. Chap. 47, sec. 9. 

In an elaborate opinion prepared by Attorney General Baldwin, 
of Indiana, citing Rev. Stat. 1881, sec. 4994, it is held that the 
duty of enforcing rules regarding vaccination of schoel children 
belongs primarily to town, city, and county boards of health, and 
secondarily, and after written notice to the state board of health, 
to the county superintendent. See Vories, Indiana, School Law, 62. 

Where it is deemed necessary to prevent the spread of smallpox 
a board of health is authoratively justified in making a personal 
examination of school children and ordering necessary vaccination, 
either by the family physician or other competent physician. In 
case of an epidemic the authorities may issue ‘an order requiring 
all persons in the city, or any part thereof (this may mear school 
children), to be vaccinated within such time as they snall prescribe ; 
and all persons refusing and neglecting to obey such order shall 
be liable to the penalties provided ; and, in case proper provision 
is made for the vaccination of such persons as are unable to pay 
for the same, it is safe to conclude that vaccination may be held a 
necessary condition precedent to the admission and regular at- 
tendance of children upon the public schools. See 75 Ind., 157; 
84 Cal., 227. 

The exercise of the police power, being for the promotion of the 
public good, is superior to all considerations of private right or 
interest, and by virtue of it a state may lawfully impose upon the 
exercise of a right to admission to the public schools such require- 
ments or restraints as may be necessary and proper to secure the 
general health and safety. Munn. v. Jilinots, 94 U.S., 124. 

The statutory provisions defining the powers and duties of health 
boards vary in the different states, but there is an apparent uni- 
formity in their organization and the purposes they are designed to 
subserve. They derive their authority to act in case of epidemic 
from the prescribed statutes or municipal charters, under which 
they are constituted. - The importance of sustaining local boards 
of health in all lawful measures tending to secure or promote the 
public health, should make the courts cautious in declaring any 
curtailment of their authority, except upon clear grounds. A mere 
clash in medical opinion should not be suffered to interfere. On 
the contrary, powers conferred for so greatly necded and most use- 
ful a purpose, should receive a Jibe:al construction for the advance- 
ment of the ends for which they were bestowed. See Gregoryv. 
New York, 40 N. Y.,273; Gould v. City of Rochester, 105 N.Y., 
46; Trenton Board Health v. Hutchinson, 12 Stew. Eq, 218. 


PENALTIES. 


Without some penalty for the viclation of an ordinance or gen- 
eral regulation, it is nugatory and a dead letter. Boards of health 
may impose penalties for the violation of, or r.on-compliance 
with, their orders and regulations. Board of Health v. Valen- 
tine, 57 Hun., 591. 

For the purpose of this article it is sufficient to say that the pen- 
alty for non-compliance with an order for general vaccination 
among school children is that of suspension. Where prejudice 
and resistance against such an order is made, the proper manner 
of determining the question is that of suspension, inviting, as it 
were, the parent or guardian to bring an action by writ of man- 
damus against the teacher to compel him to admit to the school 
a pupil thus suspended. 

In conclusion it must be admitted that these statutory provisions 
are fanned into life only when an epidemic is threatened. A few 
states require a certified and registered vaccination of all pupils in 
the public schools, but outside of the larger cities the law has, in 
a measure, remained a dead letter. Experience warrants the con- 


clusion that, excepting at the times when smallpox is invading a 
community, and in. the rare instances of wanton recklessness, 
actual compulsory vaccination by legal proceedings, by penalties, 
etc., may not be expedient, and that the mandatory language of 
the statutes is seldom employed to enforce compliance upon the 
part of the few who obstinately resist and scorn the offer of vac- 
cination for their children. 
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Boards of Education. 


The Sort of Ability Needed in School Boards, 


VIEWS OF FIVE MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON SCHOOL COM- 
MITTEE, 


The Boston Hera/d last month asked five members of the 
school committee of that city, who voluntary retire this year, 
several questions among them the following: ‘“ What sort of 
ability is needed in the school committee?” The answers given 
are here reprinted in part. They come trom persons of broad in- 
telligence and experience in educational matters, and state very 
pointedly what qualifications members of school boards should 
possess and the work they are expected to do. To be sure, the 
views were given with reference to the educational needs of Boston 
but they apply to all localities, particularly cities and villages 
having an efficient school superintendent. 


‘What the school board needs is not simply highly educated, scholarly 
men and women, but more all-round business men. We have a superin- 
tendent and supervisors, who are experts on educational matters, with whom 
the school board can consult, and upon whom it can depend to examine and 
judge the character, ability and professional skill of the various teachers, 
reportirg to the board the results of their investigations. They can do, and 
do, an immense amount of work in teaching the teachers how to teach, and 
in criticising and praising the results of the teachers’ work, The school 
committee should be purely an administrative board, 

**When I say we want more sound, sensible business men on the school 
board, do not for a moment think I depreciate the importance of a collegiate 
education, or that I do not realize the need of a certain proportion of these 
highly educated persons on our school committee. What | waht to say is, 
that the majority of the members of the board should be men and women of 
strong moral characters, broad-minded, with good administrative ability.” 

—Richard C. Humphreys. 


‘* The question, ‘ What kind of people should we avoid in making nom- 
inations ?’ I would answer that we should avoid men who are politicians 
and those having any private interest to serve, and women inclined to un- 
sex themselves, who Cesire to appear mannish and think it necessary for 
that appearance to deprive themselves of any sentiment or tender, loving 
feelings. The female element on the board should be the sentiment, the 
heart of it.” —Ernest C. Marshall. 


‘*The sort of ability needed is common sense, willingness to work and an 
unbiased mind, Educators, or such as have made education a study, should 
receive first choice, in place of lawyers and physicians, but the first named 
requirements are needed above all others. After a few years of experience 
such persons have learned to do their work effectively, but—then they are 
not infrequently turned out. d 

‘*School matters must be kept out of politics, Politics has nothing 
whatever to do with school affairs. Republicans, Democrats, Populists, or 
Socialists, they all will, and must, agree that political creed does not fita 
person fer se tosuperintend school work, Politics and religion must be 
both placed out of consideration in the choice of candidates. A new mem- 
ber must not enter the board pledged to a party or a religious creed.” 

— Solomon Shindler. 

‘*Men and women who serve on the school committee should be intelli- 
gent, alert, broad-minded, thoroughly convinced of the importance of the 
work, and with no other motive in undertaking it than to serve the highest 
interests of the schools. 

‘*As for the needs of the schools, they are numerous. Next to school 
buildings the needs are in the direction of internal reorganization to the 
end that there may be fewer pupils to a teacher in our elementary schools, 
more skilful teachers, a closer correlation of studies, and a more complete 
plan of work from the lowest to the highest grades in the nature of study, 
manual training, and domestic science. All this, perhaps, sounds technical, 
but I trust those who are at all familiar with educational work, and who 
have given attention to the needs of the schools will appreciate the spirit of 
what I have briefly said.” —Laliah B. Pingree, 


** The sort of ability needed in the school board is that possessed by men 
and women of liberal education, broad minds and catholic spirit and former 
attendants upon our public schools, citizens who are Americans in thought 
and action, who are not prone to run after fads, isms, and cranks, but, on the 
contrary, look with suspicion upon everything sought to be introduced into 
our schools which is not of a practical educational value, These are times 
of upheaval in educational ideas; everything which can be made of practical 
value to scholar and teacher, should be welcomed, no matter how novel, if 
it can be introduced withovt impairing the thoroughness of the essentials 
the boys and girls are to be taught. ‘*Thorough” should be the motto of 
the schools, and for one I wouid prefer tosee our children taught six branches 
well, than a dozen indifferently weil. There seems to bea tendency to make 
the pupil spread out his entire strength rather than concentrate his efforts, 
with the result that he acquires a smattering of many different branches 
without knowing much of any one study. 

‘* There should be no politics in the school board. Handsoff! The only 
concern of the political parties should be to nominate men and women for 
their individual worth and those who have already exhibited ability to handle 
school matters, or who, by reason of character and education, are believed 
capable of filling the position to the general acceptance of our citizens. No 
list of candidates for the school board should be selected simply because it 
will add strength to any candidate or candidates upon the rest of the ticket. 
Any political body trading upon this question deserves the severest rebuke. 
All citizens should be represented, and no particular portion; the board 
legislates for Jew, Gentile, Catholic, and Protestant, and the question of a 
cindidate's religious preferences or convictions is nobody's business but his 
own. 

_ “Among the needs of the schools that should receive the particular atten- 
tion of the school board, are: A sufficient number of good, and liberally 


equipped school buildings ; a gradual and steady elevation in the ability of 
the instructors; the removal of deadwood in the instructing corps and the 
appointment of men only ot the highest character and ability to principal- 
ships ; the gradual establishment of fitness alone as a basis for promotion.” 
—Simon Davts. 
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William H. Lincoln, 


Chairman of the School Committee of Brookline, Mass. 
By*, * 

The subject of this sketch has been for more than a quarter of 
a century connected with the school committee of Brookline, 
and for the larger portion of this period has held the position of 
chairman. He is an excellent type of the modern man of affairs 
who is competent to fill any position where sound judgment and 
fidelity are required. He has been for many years the American 
manager for the Leyland Steamship Line, and is understood to 
have acquired a large property. He is now president of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Massachusetts Nautical school, a 
member of the Brookline Park Commission, besides holding many 
other positions of importance. 

Mr. Lincoln has always devoted much time to the schools, visit- 
ing them regularly, observing the spirit and method of teach- 
ing, and by personal sympathy and counsel, helping materially to 
lighten the burdens of teachers. Before going to his office he 
spends a little time nearly every morning driving about to the 
various schools where he is always a welcome visitor. The 
pupils are always glad to have him address them upon practical 
questions or describe his experiences in the journeys abroad 
which he makes annually. 

During the past several years the schools of Brookline have 
made rapid strides both in the improvement of appliances and in 
the quality of the work done. The town ha. made liberal ap- 
propriations for new buildings, every primary school has its kin- 
dergarten, manual training has been established in all grades, 
the course has been enriched all along the line. Last year the 
town appropriated $60,000 for a lot, and $200,000 for a high 
school, in open town meeting without a dissenting voice. This 
generous and hearty action was due in no small measure to the 
skilful and eloquent presentation of the matter to the town by 
Mr. Lincoln. 

The largest grammar school in town bears Mr. Lincoln’s name. 
Adjacent to this is a building for manual training, to the erection 
of which he contributed largely The assembly ball of this school 
contains a large portion of the frieze from the Parthenon, several 
copies of classic statues of heroic size, and several other casts. 

The latest benefaction of Mr. Lincoln has been the endowment 
of several gold and silver medals as prizes for excellence in the 
various departments of study in the high school, _It 1s not pos- 
sible for any member of a school board engaged in other pur- 
suits to keep pace with all the changing phases of pedagogic en- 
quiry that confront the superintendent or teacher. Neither is it 
necessary that he should do so. 

By permitting large freedom in the working out of educational 
plans, and in holding employees responsible for results, the 
school committee best serves the purpose for which it exists. Mr, 
Lincoln and his eight intelligent colleagues evidently understand 
this principle and act upon it. Could all the schools of the coun- 
try have the same wise and sympathetic oversight it would be 
better for the children and for the nation. 





It is officially stated that there are in Illinois 22,35~ teachers in 
the public schools and 3,126 in private schools. Of these 25,483 
teachers 6522 are men and 18,961 are women, There are 11,619 
public school districts in the state and 12516 public school buildings, 
The amount paid teachers by the state was last year $8,809,060, 
In the city of Chicago the salaries of teachers amounted to $3,- 
034,255. The average cost of a pupil enrolled in the high schools 
of the state for tuition was $29. 
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“If by mistake he (member of a school board) gets inside the 
door (of an educational meeting) he appears like a janitor in a 
prayer meeting, as if a man of his immense importance could not 
be expected to take any interest in the trifling matters of the 
meeting.” So says ZJntelligence, concerning the Chicago 
school board, and it is true of many other school boards. Let 
the teachers consider how they may help get school matters man- 
aged by competent men. The ball is in motion. Why cannot 
some of the useless papers planned for the meetings to occur next 
month be left out, and others on ‘‘ Who shall be members of the 
school board ?” be put in their place ? 


Boston is well satisfied with its system of having a special 
corps of fifty physicians, appointed by the board of health, look 
after the health of the public school children. The work of these 
school physicians began a little over a month ago. It has con- 
sisted of a visit to certain schools in defined districts each school 
day in the week, and an examination of all children in any way 
indisposed. Where a child had the slightest sign of a sore throat, 
it has been examined for diphtheria; where it had the least fever 
it has been examined for scarlet fever ; and where there has been 
the faintest indication of a rash, an examination has been made 
for smallpox, chickenpox, or measles. In a great many instances, 
the mere fact of a child’s listlessness in a class-room has led to an 
examination and the discovery that it had some contagious disease. 
Just as soon as a definite case of contagion is discovered word is 
sent to the board of health office, the house of the child is visited, 
the child quarantined, and the quarters disinfected. This system 
might well be adopted elsewhere. 


There are altogether some 3100 teachers in the Philadelphia 
public schools of which number only about 125 are men. Yet 
there are some people who complain that the school board is dis- 
criminating against women teachers. 


Los Angeles, Cal., held its election of members of the board of 
education two weeks ago. It would be amusing if it were not 
deploravle to compare the “ educational planks” of the two lead- 
ing parties in thiscontest. Both are for a “ non-partisan ” board. 
The Republicans say that the way to get this is to vote for none 
but Republicans and the Democrats are equally emphatic that 
none but Democrats will ensure non-partisanship. 


The board of education of Pittsford, N. Y., deserves praise. 
Last year they tendered the faculty of their school a reception. 
This year they did it again. This should be done in every school 


district, town, and city. Don't fail teachers to suggest this. It 
puts you in a much better place in the public eye. 


County Supt. John Terhune, of Bergen county, N. J., hasa heap 
of troubles on his hands. It all resulted from the enactment of 
the new school law requiring the taxpayers to provide free text- 
books for the public school pupils, including special books on hy- 
giene and the effects of alcohol on the human system. The 
efforts to enforce this provision caused a great deal of commotion 
in the county, especially in Franklin township which has seven 
schools, with 701 children of school age, Failure to carry out the 
requirements of the law deprives the delinquents of the State ap- 
propriation which in this particular township means a loss of the 
entire salaries of the teachers This, however, seems to have no 
effect upon the farmers. They made up their minds not to buy 
the required text-books, Six successive meetings were held and 
at everyone the motion to appropriate the needed money was 
voted down. The trustees are discouraged and have made com- 
plaints to Supt. Terhune that the people of the townships stub- 
bornly refuse to raise the funds required by statute. There is not 
enough money even to buy fuel and the present supply will soon 
be exhausted. Do the people of Franklin township really care so 
little for the education of their children that they will allow the 
schools to be closed for want of funds ? 


Providence, R. I., has abolished the half term vacation of one 
week in February. 


Salt Lake City employs over 200 teachers in her public schools. 
The annual expenditure for the maintenance of the schools, out- 
side of the cost of buildings and their furnishing, is over $200,- 
000, 


The mistake is frequently made to speak of the “‘ school system 
of Canada.” There is no uniform system. Each province has 
one of its own. Ontario leads them all and its system is, without 
doubt, the most admirable to be found in America. Quebec, on 
the other hand, ranks last and is far behind the times as regards 
her system of public instruction. There is not an American state 
that is not far in advance of Quebec. The Montreal Hera/d in 
discussing the recently issued annual report of the superintend- 
ent of the province uses very strong language. It says in part: 

‘* The standard of teachers, always shockingly low, seems to be absolutely 
retrograding. In the general indifference to education, the chief qualifica- 
tion demanded of a teacher is cheapness ; and as, according to the reports 
of many of the inspectors, the examinations for teachers are largely farcical, 
incompetent youth of both sexes offer their services at figures which capable 
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teachers cannot meet. It appears to be the exception rather than the rule 
for the country schools to remain open the year round. With indifferent 
commissioners, incompetent teachers, and rents who only send their 
children to school when they have got nothing for them to do at home, 
illiteracy is the gift which the province will bestow on a very large propor- 
tion of its young.” 

There is hope when a paper of the standing of the Herald 
opens a vigorous attack on the sluggish educational machine. 
Stir up the people and keep up the agitation till they feel ashamed 
of their negligence and take steps not only to remedy the evil, 
but to strive for the highest possible perfection in the educational 
system ! 


Among the influential papers that advocate the election of Hon. 
Chas. R, Skinner, for state superintendent of schools is the Ellen- 
ville (N. Y.) Fournal. It proposes him as the “survival of the 
fittest.” 


The Los Angeles, Cal., Express records sad facts when it says : 

‘It isa curious fact that while Americans all take a pride in the public 
schools of the country, and are ever ready to vote large sums to promote 
the cause of education, they are as a rule utterly indifferent to the personnel 
of the school board, A school election as a rule brings out scarcely a hand- 
ful of voters, if it is held at a time when there is no other election. If the 
voters are asked, ‘‘ Are you interested in having good schools” they would 
answer, with much indignation at the question, ** Yes, of course we are.” 
Yet they will not give themselves half as much concern about who are the 
candidates for the school board as they do about the election of a petty 
township constable.” ? ‘ 


Speaking of the results of this negligence the Exfress is some- 
what too sweeping in its assertions, but, nevertheless, the condi- 
tions it hints at exist in some places. It writes : 

‘* The result is a long series of school board scandals from New York to 
Los Angeles, Teachers have to pay for appointments; it needs more of a 
‘*a pull” to get a place to teach geography toa 10-year-old boy than it does 
to be appointed ambassador to France; and politics run riot in the boards, 
breeding demoralization and ruin. 


A Florida correspondent of earnest type says: “ Ex-State 
Supt. Russell issued 630 state certificates; the new law canceled 
off these; Supt. Sheats offered five opportunities to be examined 
to all who wanted a state certificate; twelve applied and seven 
passed! This shows that but few are worthy of possessing a 
state or life certificate. Now the teachers, having something to 
aim at, have commenced to study—the thing THE JOURNAL 
has urged for years.” Another writes: ‘Supt. Sheats has 
done that for which the children will rise up and call him blessed ; 
my state certificate was cut off, but I did not whine but took the 
examination and earned a certificate; my average was 943.” 
Supt. Sheats has issued a letter to county school boards (these 
are appointed by state board of education)and proposes to make 
some amendments to the law; first and second grade certificates 
to be good in any part of the state; third-grade good for two 
years instead of one; those arriving after annual examinations to 
have privilege of examination for first grade ; county superintend- 
ents to have power in certain cases to give permits good until 
next annual examination. He asks very pertinently, What would 
you substitute were this law repealed? Would you go back to 
the old system, under which some counties examined teachers, 
some did not, and others that pretended to do so, simply per- 
petrated a ridiculous farce upon the public? Would it do for 
county boards to examine teachers, or county superintendents, 
when nine out of ten of such board members and a majority of 
the superintendents confess like honest men that they are not 
capable of examining the teachers, never went to school but little, 
and are not up on new books and “ your new-fangled way of do- 
ing things?” Are you in favor of re-establishing the rcign of 
favoritism, wherein kinfolks, near friends, and political helpers 
may often get certificates, assignments to schools and the best 
salaries, while better scholars and more meritorious teachers must 
step aside for the less worthy ? 


The Christmas number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has at- 
tracted deserved attention and been favored with many words of 
praise. From Massachusetts, New York, Florida, Missouri and 
several other states the testimony coines, “ Well done!’’ Chan- 
ceilor MacCracken, of the University of the City of New York 
fitly characterizes it as “‘ a work of art.” It can certainly be said 
that in point of excellence it has not been equaled by any educa- 
tional paper. It is another evidence of the effort of THE JoUR- 
NAL to give to its readers at all times the best and to magnify 
the profession of teaching in the eyes of the public. 


Several months ago, a special committee of five of the Boston 
school board was appointed to investigate the subject of vertical 
writing. This committee recently reported unanimously recom- 
mending that vertical writing be exctusively introduced into the 
Boston schools. This recommendation is now under considera- 
tion by the superintendent and board of supervisors, by order of 
the board. Under authority of the several school boards many 
other New England cities have this year introduced vertical writ- 
ing experimentally into certain schools. Among these may be 
mentioned Providence, R. I., Springfield, Worcester, and Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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J. E. ROGERs, 
the new President of the Binghamton (N. Y.) Board of Education. 
(By courtesy of the High School Panorama.) 


Another educational reform in Massachusetts is the examina- 
tion of school teachers by the state board of education. Posses- 
sion of a certificate from the state board will prevent the necessity 
of further examination. Heretofore every local school committee 
has given a certificate. Next year the state normal schools will 
only take those applicants who have been graduated from high 
schools. Hitherto graduates from a grammar school have gone 
in. 


After experimenting with vertical writing in the schools for 
more than a year, the board of education of the city of Chicago 
recently voted that only vertical writing should be taught in the 
schools of that city. The ‘“ Normal Review System ” was after- 
wards adopted for exclusive use. 





The “Gallitzin School Case.” 


THE JOURNAL some time ago referred to the decision by a 
Pennsylvania court in what is known as the “ Gallitzin school 
case.” The court, as was stated, had been asked for an order 
restraining the borough of Gal'itzin from employing nuns wearing 
the religious garb of their order as teachers in the public schools, 
but declined to issue it. The matter has since been taken to the 
appellate court, and Judge Dean rendered an opinion sustaining 
the judgment of the lower court, an opinion, however, from which 
his colleague, Judge Williams, dissents. In view of the peculiar 
conditions existing in Gallitzin the stand taken by Judge Dean is 
worthy of consideration. He said ia part: 


‘*Itappears that the members of the school board are Catholics. The 
voters of the borough number between 400 and 500, and all but fifty of these 
are Catholics. Under such circumstances it is probable that often the board 
will be wholly Catholic, just as we see, all over the commonwealth, in school 
districts largely Protestant the whole board composed of non-Catholics. 
We cannot infer from the mere fact that a school board composed of Cath- 
olics has selected a majority of Catholic teachers, therefore it has unlawfully 
discriminated in favor of Catholics ; because the selection of Catholic teachers 
is not a violation of law, or, which is the same thing, is not an abuse of dis- 
cretion. Unless this be the case, no court has power to revise the exercise 
of this discretion for the very sufficient reason the law has not made the 
courts school directors, while it has devolved on said citizens of Gallitzin 
borough the duties of that office 

‘* Nor does the fact that these teachers contributed all their earnings be- 
yond their support to the treasury of their order to be used for religious pur- 
poses, have any bearing on the question. It is none of our business nor 
that of these appellants to inquire into this matter. 

‘*In the sixty years of existence of our present school system, this is the 
first time this court has been asked to decide, as a matter of law, that it is 
sectarian teaching for a devout woman to appear in a school-room in a new 
dress peculiar to a religious organization of aChristian church, We decline 
to do so; the law does not so say.” 


The part of the decision relating tothe appointment of nuns as 
teachers, in the Gallitzin schools, appears sound. But whether 
the question as to the wearing of special garments by a teacher 
does not imply religion and tend to give a bias, is doubtful. The 
Minneapolis 77mes on this point says : 

“The mind of a child is very sensitive and impressionable, as we all 
know, and it is a question to what extent it may be affected by the sight of 
the garb, emblems, signs, or any forms of a religious order. The little 
minds will naturally begin to wonder over the difference in dress and it 
would be a wonder if the mysticism of it all would not silently exert a ma- 
terial iffluence. In any institution as truly non-sectarian as the public 
schools of the United States are intended to be, any sectarian garb, form, or 
symbol in connection with the teacher must necessarily be out of place and 
opposed to the non-sectarian spirit. Justice Dean may be entirely right 
from his standpoint, but all true Americans will hesitate about commending 
a decision which permits any sectarian innovation or irregularity to enter the 
school-room.”’ 
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Rochester, N. Y. 


The proposed revision of the city charter is under discussion, 
the principal topic being the reorganization of the school system. 
The plans advanced by the Municipal Reform Club and the Citi- 
zens’ Political Reform Association are noteworthy as containing 
many sound suggestions deserving the interest of school boards, 
superintendents and teachers everywhere. The report of the 
former society reads in part: 


“Tt is self-evident that the leading motive to be considered in connection 
with any school system is the benefiting of the pupil, and this should be the 
sole consideration steadfastly kept in view. If this be conceded everything 
should be eliminated from the management of the schools except the factors 
directly controlling educational processes, viz.: the teachers, the course and 
methods of instruction ind the text books employed. As it is the teacher 
undoubtedly who makes a school, it is the qualifications of the same that 
deserve first consideration, and therefore the se.ection of the teacher is of 
the first importance. The fundamental condition must be that nothing but 
merit shall govern in the appointment, promotion and retention of the 
teacher ; therefore the examination must be qualificative and entirely free 
from outside influences of any kind. The candidate having been admitted 
under such conditions, the retention must depend upon intelligent, faithful 
and successful work, as evidenced by the progress of the pupils. As no in- 
fluence save merit should obtain the entrance to our teaching force, nothing 
but proved capacity should suffice to secure retention in the same. To de- 
termine the nature of the work done by the teachers, it is a necessity that 
supervision be had which is competent and sufficiently frequent to insure 
intelligent judgment. 

is For 600 or so teachers of Rochester, the services of a single superintend- 
ent, if he be required to actually superintend and familiarize himself with 
the capacity of each teacher, give suggestions and watch their results, is 
manifestly totally inadequate. A suggestion made by Dr. J. M. Rice, of 
New York, that one superintendent be employed, especially for the primary 
grade teachers, who might well be a woman, is of value. For the proper 
performance of duties as here outlined, there should be a superintendent-in- 
chief appointed by the board of education who shall have the power to ap- 
point one or more assistant superintendents as the board of education shall 
deem necessary. The people should be willing to offer the necessary finan- 
cial inducements enabling them to secure an educator of the highest ability 
to take charge of the supervision of their entire public school system, 


‘* The governing body according to the consensus of mature opinion on 
the subject, should be a small one, say six, to hold office for three years, 
two of whom should retire each year and of whom twoshall be women, and 
which board should be appointed by the mayor. While the superintendents 
should be adequately paid for services, sufficiently so as to attract educators 
of a high rank, the members of tne board should be willing to give of their 
time and services to the community without compensation, as has been the 
rule, as far as known, with every school board in our state, as otherwise the 
small emoluments attached to the position, while not compensating men of 
ability, would tend to attract such as are least desirable and competent for 
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the performance of the duties expected of them. In this plan of the gov- 
ernment of the schools, it is not contemplated that the members of the 
school board should have authority or be interested in anything except 
strictly educational matter. 

A board or bureau should have complete charge of public building of 
whatever name or nature, inc:uding therefore school buildings; and a pur- 
chasing agent should invite bids for the necessary supplies of all our public 
institutions, any contracts made by him not to be valid until examined by 
the proper authorities of the city found to be in consonance with prevailing 
market rates and approved by them. This would place all business mat- 
ters connected With the public schools where they properly belong, on a 
business basis, and this would at once and forever disccurage the class of 
men who are more interested in contracts and supplies than in the training 
of our children, from seeking to gain control of our public schools, 

‘* Briefly therefore, the school board, composed as outlined above, and 
its chief superintendent, should under fixed rules have the appointing of 
the teachers ; a selection of methods of instruction, including text books ; 
the supervision of the teaching in our schools and the control of the school 
library. The erection of school-houses should be with the authority charged 
with the erection of any other public building, and the contracting for the 
supplies called for by the school authorities should be attended to by men 
specially charged with such duties,” 


The Citizens’ Political Reform Club is in favor of a school 
board composed of three men and two women. The representa-+ 
tive submitting the plan urged that in the appointment of teachers 
competency should be the only qualification. He suggested that 
the city should have the best educators for members of the board 
of education that it could employ. They might be induced to 
accept the position, he thought, by offers of a liberal salary. He 
advocated further that the members of the board be elected at a 
general city election. 

The suggestion to draw experienced educators into the service 
is a good one, in some respects. The examination of teachers, 
certainly should be conducted by professional men and women. 
Why not select an examining committee from the teaching force 
of the city’s schools. By selecting only the best teachers a place 
on the committee will be a post of honor that will be eagerly 
sought for. It is not necessary to pay a special salary for this, if 
the teachers receive sufficient pay ‘or their school work. A trial 
of the plan will prove its practicability. 

One more suggestion! It is at best a dangerous thing to elect 
members of the board of education on the general city ticket. 
This drags the board election into politics. Experience has shown 
that often deals are made for the sake of electing aldermen, for 
instance, that mean defeat to the most desirable candidates for 
the board. If members of the board of education are elected, 


then a sfeczal election should be held for this purpose. 
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Providence, R. I. 


Dr. Tarbell in his monthly report for November recommended 
that steps be taken to increase the salaries of those teachers of the 
lowest primary class who have taught three years or more. It is 
expected that the school committee’s action upon this recommen- 
dation will be favorable and that an increase of at least $50 per 
annum will be granted. THE JOURNAL has for many years urged 
that the salaries of primary teachers should be made equalat least 
to those of the teachers of the higher grades and to raise the stand- 
ard of qualification accordingly. The primary school needs the 
best talent A principal of a public school at Leipzig wrote some 
years ago: ‘1 always place the best and most experienced teach- 
ers in the primarv school and the inexperienced in the higher 
classes where they do the least harm,”* Supt. Tarbell says on this 
point: 

_‘* The best teachers are needed at the entrance of pupils upon school to 

give them right impressions of school life and to lay a proper foundation in 
ideas, powers, and habits for a future successful career. Those teachers meet 
parents more closely than any others. 
_ “The likes and dislikes of pupils are enduring. They must be led to en- 
joy school, although confining, and to delight in effort, although new. We 
are trying to get along and have quiet and industrious schools without pun- 
ishment or harshness. Those only who have the tact to secure obedience as 
a pleasure from our little pupils can be intrusted with the work of determin- 
ing to a large degree whether teacher and pupils shall be friends working for 
a common end, or enemies in perpetual struggle 

‘* The teachers of beginning classes have usually and almost invariably 
more pupils than other teachers. They require more skill in instruction. 
The recent onward movements in education have changed most of the lowest 
grade, hence lower grade teachers cannot teach as they were taught to the 
degree that other teachers can. 

**We are introducing the kindergarten system into the pubiic schools. 
We acknowledge the necessity of special preparation and special adaptation 
to kindergarten work. Our teachers of beginning primary grades must learn 
how to make the connection bet ween the kindergarten and the primary school. 
This will require trom them study and special traming. We are hampered 
in our school adjustment from the survival of the old notion that it 1s more 
honorable to teach higher classes, and whenever there 1s a vacancy we must 
promote all along the line. I recognize the fact that in the higher grammar 
grades more outside work is required of the teachers, and that under former 
regulations greater power of repression of mischief or exuberance is de- 
manded, and hence the greater pay is deserved, but greater skill or prepara- 
tion or personality is not required, and of the first seven grades the com- 
manding one, the one deserving special recognition, is the first.” 


Supt. Tarbell called attention to the fact that two new four-room 
buildings will be ready for occupancy in afew weeks. The Coun- 
cil committee is planning to erect three additicnal four-room build- 
ings. An appropriation has also been made for the purchase of 
a lot for a new high school building. Inthe near future a new 
twelve-room building for grammar and primary school purposes 
will be opened Several other buildings are needed. 

The enrollment for the first quarter of the current year was: 
High schools, 1330; grammar schools, 5118; primary schools, 
13,0c0; special, 144 ; kindergarten, 524 ; making a total of 20,116. 
This is an increase over the corresponding term of last year of 
1465. The gain in enrollment over last year is 7.9 per cent., and 
in adverage attendance 10,1 per cent. 

A resolution was adopted referring the superintendent's recom- 
mendations of additional school facilities to the city councils with 
instructions to urge prompt action upon them 

The school committee is composed of broad-minded men who 
take an active interest in the advancement of the public school 
interests. They have faith in their superintendent of schools, 
who is widely known as an educational leader of liberal scholar- 
ship and long experience in school administration. His recom- 
mendations are uniformly heeded and promptly acted upon. 


In the schools in Hornellsville, N. Y., forty-eight teachers are 
employed, each one being a subscriber to an educational paper. 
The Free Academy, numbering 310 pupils, has two literary so- 
cieties, and a lecture course under this management. Music and 
drawing are taught in every grade, and each schcol has a flag 
and a good library. Mr. W. R. Preston is superintendent of 
schools. There is a parochial school in the town having a regis- 
tration of about 300. 


The City of New York school board, at a late meeting, de- 
cided to adopt the Rand-McNallv maps for use in the schools 
under their charge, In this they followed the lead of such cities 
as Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Omaha, and other important 
centers. The advance in the art of map engraving within the 
past few years has been phenomenal in this country, the highest 
awards at Paris in 1889, and at Chicago in 1893, having been ob- 
tained by the above mentioned firm, The foreign exhibitors will 
have to improve their work and lower their prices to meet 
American competition, or they will be in danger of losing control 
of their home markets, as they have already lost the market 
here. 


Franklin, La., has just completed a building for a central high 
school at a cost of $6,500. It isa handsome frame building two 
Stories in height, 75 x 55 feet, in which school was opened No- 
vember 5. 
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New York City. 





ROBERT MACLAy, 
of the New York City Board of Education. 
(By courtesy of School.) 


The success and usefulness of the free evening lectures given 
at the grammar schools during the winter months is most en- 
couraging. The topics discussed are uniformly attractive and, 
barring one or two exceptions, well calculated to help the many 
people who attend with a desire for intellectual improvement, 
It requires good judgment on the part of the lecturer to keep 
topic and discussion within the limits of simplicity. People do 
not goto him to merely admire his learning and rhetoric, they 
come to learn. To Dr. Leipziger is due the credit for the admir- 
able organization of the work. The principals and teachers of 
the various school are helping the cause by asking the pupils to 
invite their parents to attend the lectures. 


For forty years the J. H. Bates Advertising Agency has con- 
ducted a most successful busiuess in this city, and through honor- 
able dealing with its customers as well as the newspapers, has ac- 
quired a high reputation, enabling him to retire with a compet- 
ency and an enviable name. Having business relations with Mr. 
Lyman D. Morse, some fourteen years ago, he saw at once his 
extraordinary ability and made him his manager. Two years ago, 
Mr. Morse was taken into partnership, the firm being known as 
the Bates & Morse Advertising Agency; last week Mr. Morse 
became the sole owner of the immense business, conducting it as 
the “‘ Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency.” Mr, Morse is not 
only a thorough business man respected and trusted by all with 
whom he has dealings, but also a scholar and gentleman in the 
true acceptation of the word, V e joia with his numerous friends 
in congratulating him, and wish him continued prosperity and 
success. 


Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur, a Baptist minister of this city, 
recently made the sensational charge that in “at least two wards” 
teachers of the public schools were, in order to keep their places, 
obliged to pay tribute to political leaders. He suggested that he 
could prove the truth of his statements on the testimony of credi- 
ole witnesses. So far nothing definite has been made known, al- 
though the utterance dates back about three weeks. Supt. Jas- 
per and President Knox, of the board of education, are deter- 
mined to get names and data. Supt. Jasper has taken the right 
stand in the matter. ‘ If Dr. MacArthur has spoken what is 
true,” he says, “it is an infamous outrage that should be pun- 
ished with all the severity possible. Let the teachers concerned 
come to me and nothing on earth shall cause them to jose their 
positions. Equally so, nothing on earth shall prevent the trus- 
tees concerned being dropped.” Mr. Knox says he cannot very 
well see how that the trustees, directly or indirectly, could be 
guilty of the crime charged, under the method by which teachers 
are chosen and appointed. 


The following letter has been received from a New York teacher 
signing himself N. A. S.: 

That the New York board of education did a very laudable thing in add- 
ing phonography to the course of study in the supplementary course of the 
public day schools, will not be doubted by anyone conversant with the re- 
quirements of the present-day business world, for, aside from its value as a 
labor-saving device, the mental training that phonography affords 1s very 
considerable, and not to be lost sight of. But, and now comes the rub, is 
the time allotted to the study—two hours per week from September to June 
—sufficient to make the study a success ? 

Many teachers think that at least four hours per week should be given to 
the study during these months, or it should be taught during the whole per- 
iod devoted to the supplementary course. It 1s hoped that the committee 
on the course of study will give this matter the consideration it deserves, 
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Silver, Burdett & Company. 


This house devotes itself to four classes of publications: Ist, 
text-books for schools and colleges; 2nd, a complete system of 
text-books and supplementary publications for the teaching of 
music by strictly educational 
methods in schools of all 
grades from the primary up to 
and including the colleges ; 
3rd, to a line of interesting 
miscellaneous publications, and 
4th, a system of instruction 
books for the piano-forte with 
a complete complement of 
sheet music, exercise books, 
etc. Over four hundred titles 
are found in their catalogue, 
and this, for a publishing house 
not yet ten years old, shows 
the remarkable energy and fe- 
cundity of its business. Many 
of these publications have be- 
come national in their reputa- 
tion and have attracted a large 
clientele of the best teachers in 
the profession. 

The principle upon which 
the house is founded, and upon which it has depended for its 
success has been the excellence and helpfulness of its publications. 
Silver, Burdett & Company seize upon the most advanced thought 
in the realm of education; they adopt the best settled methods of 
pedagogy; they garner the wisest experience in administration, 
and they employ the ripest scholarship in the preparation of their 
various publications. They propose only such works as will be 
most helpful to teachers and most broadening to pupils in the 
schools. Nothing is adopted simply because it is new, nothing 
is rejected because it departs from the beaten paths. School 
committee men, superintendents, teachers, and musicians have 
learned to recognize the fact, in the selection of fresh material in 
the way of text-books, that the catalogues of Silver, Burdett & 
Company must always be taken into the account. 

A few of the more important text books may be mentioned. 
The Normal Course in Reading (Todd and Powell), the Normal 
Course in Number (Cook and Cropsey), the Normal Review Sys- 
tem of Writing (Farley and Gunnison) both slant and vertical 
copies, the Stories of Child Life (Badlam), and the World and 
Its People Series (Dunton) occupy a large place in primary and 
secondary schools in this 
country. Reaching up into 
the higher grades of school 
work, Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany have well prepared works 
in Economics and General 
History, by Pres. E. B. An- 
drews ; in Algebra, by Boyden 
and Lilley; in Astronomy by 
Howe and Peck; in Moral 
Philosophy, by Pres. Robin- 
son ; in Psychology, by Davis; 
in Biology and Botany, by 
Pillsbury; in Book-keeping by 
Mayhew ; in Chemistry, by 
Appleton, Meads, and Ben- 
nett ; in Civil Government, by 
Mowry; in English, by Welsh 
and Greenwood; in English 
Literature, by Maertz, 
Sprague, and Baldwin; with 
aids to German, Greek, and 
Latin, Physics, and Higher Mathematics. These books are find- 
ing their way rapidly into the high schools and colleges, and there 
is a wide range from which to select. In this direction especially 
the house is constantly making important additions. 

The Normal Music Course and its complemental course, the 
Cecilian Series of Study and Song published by this firm has in 
a large measure contributed to the remarkable progress that 
the teaching of music in the public schools has made in the past ten 
years. The process of teaching music has been exactly inverted. 
The practice of the past was first singing by rote and the absorp- 
tion of musical principles in an incoherent way without definite or 
progressive plans. At present, thanks to the way pointed out 
through Normal methods, music is thoroughly graded; the musi- 
cal difficulties and problems are introduced and conquered one at 
a time, thus adding mental power, mental fiber and muscle to 
primary mental effort. The distinguished composer of these 
educational exercises, Mr. John W. Tufts, has probably done 
more on this side of the water to make music instruction adap- 
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table and practical than any other musician who has written 
either before or after him; and this simply because he has made 
a thorough study of child life, its capabilities, and unfeldings ; 
and because, instead of tickling the child’s sensibilities, he de- 
voted himself to the question of furnishing such graded material 
as would develop the child's musical understanding as he grew 
in stature from year to year. 

Silver, Burdett & Company’s miscellaneous publications cover 
also a wide range of literature. Dr. Hovey'’s Studies in Ethics 
and Religion, Dr, Lorimer’s The Galilean, Labberton’s Histori- 
cal Atlas and General History, Stevens and Burton’s recent Har- 
mony of the Gospels for Historical Study, Prof. Stevens’ Outline 
Handbook of the Life of Christ, along with a special line of sacred 
musical publications for Sunday-schools, prayer meetings, and 
church services make this department of their books worth the 
attention of book-buyers everywhere. Among the notable books 
of the year in this department Gen. Carrington’s Beacon Lights 
of Patriotism, Miss Arnold’s Waymarks for Teachers, and Henry 
C. Vedder's American Writers of To-day are having a rapid sale, 
and show that, while many books are being made for the market, 
these have found a ready welcome. 

Most business men, looking over the publishing business 
when this house was founded, would have concluded that the 
field was already full of competitors, but the policy marked out 
being somewhat different from that pursued by those already 
in the field made a successful opening at once. The publication 
of the Normal Music Course, begun April 21, 1885, by Mr. Ed- 
gar O. Silver, was the starting point of the present business of Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company, but the building process has been going 
on for nearly ten years, until the house has an enviable standing 
among the publishers of the country. 

The necessity of enlarged 
facilities for doing business, 
and the rapidly growing sales 
of the Normal Music Course, 
resulted in the organization in 
1886, of the firm of Silver, 
Rogers & Co., consisting of 
Edgar O. Silver, Elmer E. 
Silver, and M. Thacher Rogers, 
and occupying quarters at No. 
50 Bromheld St., Boston. At 
this time several other publica- 
tions were taken on. On March 
1, 1887, Mr. Henry C. Deane, 
a retired merchant of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., joined the firm, 
bringing to it capital and ex- 
perience, and March 1, 1888, 
Mr. Rogers withdrew from 
the firm, to be succeeded in 
the April following, by Mr. 
Frank W. Burdett, a Harvard 
man, who had been a member of a wholesale paper firm. The 
title of the firm became Silver, Burdett & Company, which was 
succeeded in May, 1892, by the Corporation of Silver, Burdett & 
Company. Previous to this they had removed to No. 6 Hancock 
avenue, and in 1892, to their present spacious and elegant quart- 
ers, 110-112 Boylston St., Boston. 

The officers of the company as now constituted, are:—Edgar 
O. Silver, president ; Henry C. Deane, vice-president ; Elmer E. 
Silver, treasurer; Josiah H. Vose, assistant-treasurer, Boston ; 
W. Coates Foresman, assistant-treasurer, Chicago; Frank W. 
Burdett, secretary 

Messrs Edgar O. and Elmer E. Silver, the founders of the 
house, first saw the light on the green hills of Vermont, in the little 
town of Bloomfield in Essex county. Any one who is familiar 
with the conditions which Nature somewhat inhospitably offers 
to the tillers of the soil in that rugged country, will readily recog- 
nize that the early training 
there afforded would prepare 
one to grapple well with the 
problems of life. From the 
farms of Vermont have come 
men who have shaped the 
destinies of the nation and 
filled the cities with their 
strongest and most successiul 
business representatives, 

At sixteen years of age, Mr. 
Edgar O Silver, taught school 
at Coventry and West Charles- 
ton, Vt., and Mr. Elmer E. 
Silver taught at the same age 
at Holland and Troy, Vt. 
Moving to Derby, they there, 
at Derby academy, partially 
fitted for college, completing 
their studies at Waterville 
(Maine) Classical institute, and entered Colby university in 1878 
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and 1880, respectively. Mr. Edgar O. Silver interrupted his 
course here to teach a year at Claremont, N. H., and both later 
. entered Brown university 

where they graduated, one in 

1883 and the other in 1885. 

Immediately on graduation, 

Mr. Edgar O. Silver went into 

the employ of D. Appleton 

& Co. at their New England 

Agency, staying until April, 

1884. Then going with the 

New York house, he remained 
until April, 1885. His rela- 
\ tions with that noted house 
/ were of the most cordial and 

enjoyable nature, and the ex- 

perience there gained was an 
indispensable preparation for 
his subsequent work. 
Mr. Elmer E. Silver on 
graduation became connected 
with the house of J. H. Butler & Co., staying with themone year, 
and being instrumental in securing for them some important hold- 
inys for their publications. He resigned his position with this 
house to become associated with his brother in the new firm. 

In 1890, the house purchased an important line of publications 
from John C. Buckbee & Co. of Chicago These included Prof. 
Welsh’s books in English Literature and Grammar, Prof. Stowell’s 
A Healthy Body, afterwards supplemented by his Essentials of 
Health and Primer of Health, and several other books by differ- 
ent authors, including some miscellaneous publications. 

Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company have important branches 

at New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. The New York house, 
located at 31 East 17th St., — 
Union Square, is managed 
by Mr. Frank D. Beattys, 
the Chicago house, occupy- 
ing an entire floor of the 
building at 262-264 Wabash 
Avenue, by Mr. Robert 
Foresman, and the Philadel- 
phia branch, at 1028 Arch 
St., by Mr. Harry M. Trask. 
Supplementing the work of 
these gentlemen is an ener- 
getic corps of field workers, 
all united in sympatby and 
loyalty to the house and its 
growing interests. Their 
field is the United States 
and into every part of the 
United States their work is 
being pushed. The business 
is independently conducted, 
that is to say, without affiliations with other houses, and competi- 
tive without the sharpness of disagreeable rivalries, winning the re- 
spect from those who conduct the schools and those who en- 
deavor to supply them at the same time. The policy of the 
house is conservative, though not narrow. It is liberal without 
ostentation, and generous without extravagance. 

In addition to portraits of the officers of the company, we pre- 
sent those of Messrs. George H. and Frank D. Beattys, of the 
New York office of Silver, Burdett & Co. We regret that a de- 
lay in the making of the half-tones made it impossible to add 
also the picture of Mr. M. E. Banks, of the New York office, who 
has been well known to the educational public for many years. 





GEORGE H. BEATTYS * 





FRANK D, BEATTYS, 


School Reports Received. 

Newport, R. 7.—Annual report of the school committee, together with 
the report of the head master of the Rogers high school. Introduction of 
{ree text-books. 

Waco, Texas.—Annual report of the public schools. Number of pupils 
enrolled, 2,945. Number of teachers, 55. Value of school property, $257,- 
< 


00. 

Chester, S. C,—Annual report of graded schools. 

Dade County, Mo,—Handbook of the public schools. 

Covington, Ky.—Annual report of the superintendent of public schools. 
Number of enrolled pupils, 7,663. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Report of board of education. 
178. Number of pupils registered, 8,675. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Annual report of the public schools. Number of pu- 
pils enrolled, 5,847. Number of books in library, 9,895. Course of Instruc- 
tion, 

Canton, Ji1.—Annual announcement of public schools, with course of 
study, Number of books in library 791. 

Corsicana, Texas,—Course of study. 

Winfield, Kansas,—Triennial report of the public schools, with course of 
study, 

West Des Moines, Jowa.—Number of pupils enrolled, 4,451. 
teachers, 129. 

Pawtucket, R, 7.—Annual report of the school committee, Number of 
books in circulating library, 6,726. 

Hornelisville, N. ¥Y.—Annual report of the public schools, Number of 
pupils registered, number of subjects passed in Regents’ examinations, 
1,943- 


Number of teachers, 


Number of 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are presented articles and notes on methods of school 
equipment, the latest improvements in teaching apparatus, and school and 
kindergarten supplies in general, heating and ventilating systems, text-book 
changes, new school books, etc. 


Kand, McNally & Co’s, Maps. 


In making their maps Rand, McNally & Co. have discarded 
the old process of lithographing or printing from stone for the 
more modern method of printing from type-lettered relief plates. 
Their maps are printed upon the same presses and in the same man- 
ner as book pages. All names on these maps being in type faces 
very similiar to those used in book printing, they are plainer and 
more easily read than the script or italic lettering of the old-fash- 
ioned maps. The practice of coloring by hand with brush is also 
done away with and the coloring done by relief plate, thus secur- 
ing evenness of tint and perfect accuracy of outline and junction, 
Another advantage gained by these important changes is that 
these relief plates can be made of any size desired ; the size of the 
sheet to be printed at one impression being only iimited by the 
size of presses. This advance will be appreciated when it is re- 
membered that it is impossible to print large size sheets from stone. 
The large presses owned by this company enable them to print 
each school map which they publish on one sheet ; the unsightly 
seams which disfigure ordinary wall maps are thus avoided. 

This company claims that their maps are unsurpassed for school 
purposes as well as for general use, as they are very full, without 
being overcrowded with a confused mass of trivial details. Several 
novel features have been introduced to increase their usefulness, 
Special prominence, for instance, is given to the geographical re- 
lations of the grand divisions ; indicating in the borders of each 
map the parallels of important places in other countries and noting, 
with islands, colonies, etc., the powers to which they belong. The 
longtitude is given in degrees measured from both Greenwich and 
Washington, and on all the maps except thuse of the two hemi- 
spheres, the value in miles of each fifth degree of latitude is stated. 
The locations of the submarine cables are also shown on these 
maps. On the maps of North America, South America, and the 
United States, figures placed beside the names of capitals give 
the mean annual temperature of each. On all the maps, except- 
ing those of the hemispheres, the heights of noteworthy moun- 
tains and the lengths of important rivers are alsogiven. In minor 
details the work ts no less careful ; each city is correctly placed 
upon its proper parallel and meridian, The nomenclature con- 
forms to the recommendations of the American Board on Geo- 
graphical Names. 


Two series of wall maps for schools are issued by Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. Their *‘ Globe Series” embraces separate maps of 
the Hemispheres, each continent, and the United States, eight 
maps, each 41 x §2 inches insize. Their larger “ Columbia Series ”’ 
embraces Chart of the World on Mercator’s Projection, the five 
continents and the United States, seven maps, each 66 x 46 inches 
in size. These maps are mounted in various styles, one very 
popular form being their Diamond spring roller case, a cut of 
which is shown above. 





This company also announces the publication of a new series 
of sheet Outline Maps without names for “ progressive” work. 
These are printed on a highly calendered white paper, which can 
be used with pencil, ink, orcolors. The size of sheets is uniformly 
21x14inches. There are ready in this series maps of the World, 
each continent, United States, and nearly all of the Eastern and 
Middle states. About one hundred maps will be engraved for 
this series. These maps are not only valuable in presenting 
methods in geography but in other studies such as history, geo- 
logy, etc. 

In addition to a large line of state maps, atlases, and globes of 
their own manufacture this company controls the sale in this 
country of Kiepert’s Classical and Physical Maps. Their new ed- 
ucational catalogue, 48 pages, fully describing their line, will be 
mailed free on receipt of request addressed to either their Chicago 
or New York houses. The latter house is located on the lower 
floor of the Educational Building, the home of THE JOURNAL. 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 


Superintendent Jasper has obtained the names of (1) all female 
teachers who have taught thirty years and (2) all male teachers 
who have taught thirty-five years, and will recommend to the 
board of education their retirement as the by-law prescribes. 


Geo. L. Schmidtt- formerly with the Van Antwerp- Bragg Co., 
and lately with the American Book Co., is now the New York 
representative of Murphy & Co., Baltimore, Md., who are pub- 
lishers of an extensive line of Catholic books. 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. is one of the oldest publishing 
firms of the city. They publish the ‘“ Teacher’s Library ;’’ among 
these volumes are : 

Holbrook’s ‘‘ Normal Methods,” and ‘‘ School Management ;” 
Jewell’s ‘School Government;” Phelps’ ** Teacher's Hand- 
books ;"” Davies’ “‘ Nature and Utility of Mathematics,” and 
Davies’ and Peck’s “ Dictionary of Mathematics.” Among text- 
books they publish Klein’s * Step Ladder ;’’ Oakey’s ** Dialogues 
and Conversations ;”” Monroe’s “ Art of Conversation ;’’ Davies’ 
* Algebraic Equations ;” Hackley’s “ Trigonometry ;’’ Bartlett’s 
“Analytic Mechanics.” Spherical astronomy, acoustics, and 
optics. In Latin: Johnson’s “ Persius and Tacitus,” Gillespie's 
“Roads and Railroads.’ In general information Goodyear’s 
“ History of Art;” Huntington’s “ Manual of Art ;’’ Chapman’s 
“ Drawing books ;”” Hosmer’s * Architect ;’’ Wilder and Gage’s 
** Anatomical Technology.” 

This firm also does printing and binding and manufactures 
books, and manufactures and sells Barnes’ ink, Barnes’ muci.age 
and Barnes’ pens; catalogues on application. 


The announcement of the establishment of a new factory for 
the manufacture of physical and chemical apparatus, microscopes, 
telescopes, optical lanterns and slides, photographic material, and 
high grade scientific instruments of all kinds is an event of inter- 
est to teachers. It will be located in Chicago. The firm is 
Walmsley, Fuller & Co., successors to W. H. Walmsley & Co., 
134-136 Wabash Avenue. The factory will delight any one in- 
terested in fine machinery. Severa! of the pieces cost from six 
hundred to one thousand dollars apiece, and are all of the latest 
pattern. These are so placed that the workmen have plenty of 
room, and have their small tcols always at hand. Visitors are 
cordially invited at all times to inspect the factory, a thing not 
often allowed by most firms. This will be appreciated by teach- 
ers who wish to become familiar with the construction of appara- 
tus. The workmen are thoroughly experienced, having been ed- 
ucated in the largest factories abroad and at home. One of the 
results of these favorable circumstances has already been felt in 
the large demands upon the firm for catalogues which will be 
issued in a short time, and in the construction of several beauti- 
ful pieces of apparatus, which we shall illustrate in our columns 
in the future. The firm has a Bureau of Information, which pre- 
pares them to answer all questions in regard to scientific matters, 
and will take great pleasure in corresponding with any teacher 
desiring information. 
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Educational Associations. 


Dec. 17-21t—Arizona Teachers’ Association at Phoenix. 
Netherton - Sec’y, C, H. Tully. 
Dec. 26.—Arizona Territorial Teachers’ Association, Phoenix, 
Dec. 26.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, at St. Paul, 
Dec. 26.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Portland. 
Dec. 26.—The Southwest District Association of Missouri, at Lamar. 
Dec. 26-28.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, Livingstone. 
Dec. 26-28 —Idaho State Teachers’ Association, Moscow. Pres., J. W. 
Faris, Pocatello ; Sec'y., Mrs. C. R Mann, Boise City. 
DEC. 26-28,—South Dakota Educational Association, Huron. 
Gleason, De Smet ; Sec'y., Kate Taubman, Plankington. 
DEc. 26-29.—lowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines. 
Dec. 26-28—Michigan State Teachers’ Association at the Capitol Build- 
ing, Lansing. 
Dec. 26-27-28.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association at Lincoln. 
Dec. 26-27-28.—Southern Educational Associ.tion at Galveston Tex, 
Dec. 26-27-28.—Louisiana State Public School Teachers’ Association at 
Monroe. 
Dec. 26-28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 
Wm. M. Davidson ; Sec'y, Miss Frances E. Catnor. 
Dec. 26-27-28.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association at Springfield. 
Dec, 27-28—New York State Council of Grammar School Principals at 
City Hall, Syracuse, N. Y 
Dec. 27-29.—Western Arkansas Teachers’ Association, at Hot Springs. 
Dec. 31.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at Orlando. 
JAN. 3I-FEB, 1-2.—Superintendents’ and Principals’ Round Table of 
Western Pennsylvania at Allegheny. 
FEB. 19-20-21.—Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- ‘ 
cat onal Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dec. 27-28.— Maine State Teachers’ Asscciation, at Auburn. 
Dec. 26-27.—North Dakota Teachers’ Association, at Hillsboro. 
Dec. 26, 27, 28.—Texas State Teachers’ Association, at Galveston. 
Dec. 26-27.—Washington State Teachers’ Association, at F verett, 
Dec. 26-27.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at Madison. 
Dec. 26-29.—Western Penmen's Association, at Lincoln, Neb. 
Dec. 27-28.—Tenth Annual Conference of the Associated Academic 
Principals of the State of New York, at Syracuse, N, Y. 
Dec, 26-27.—California State Teachers’ Association, at Santa Cruz. 
Dec. 26-27.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at Denver. 
Dec. 27-28.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indianapolis. 
Dec. 26-28.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 
Dec. 26-28.—Department of Superintendents, Portland, Oregon. 
Washington State Teachers’ Association at Everette, holiday week, 
Dec. 26.—Michigan State Academy of Sciences, at the Capitol, Lansing, 
Mich. 
Dec. 26, 27, 28.—Convention of the County Superintendents of Iowa at 
Des Moines. 


Pres., F. J. 





Pres. R. 


Pres. Supt. 





It is officially announced, in a circular issued November 
30, that the next meeting of the National Educational 
Association is to be held at Denver, Colorado, July 5-12, 
1895. 


Impaired Digestion. 

The patient is required to diet. In building up and maintaing good health» 
milk is recognized as a valuable factor, but it is important that it be absolutely 
pure and sterilized. Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream meets all re- 
quirements. Entirely wholesome. 





Hood’s Sasaparilla gives the blood vitality and richness, 


j It prevents much 
sickness. 
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BARNUM PUBLIC SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


School Building Notes. 


CONNECTICUT, 
JeEweETT CITY.— $4,000 will be spent for an addition to their present build- 


“bes LYNNE will build a new school to cost $6,000. 
, GEORGIA. 
Waycross.—New high school building to cost $25,000. 
ILLINOIS. 


Cu1caGo.—The board of education will erect a school corner May and 
66th streets, to cost $65,000. 

JoLieT will build a two-story school to cost $20,000. Write S .C. Rick- 
son 

WHEATON will build a two-story school. 


INDIANA. 


ELKHART.—The Mennonite Publishing Company, will erect a college 
soon. 

PoRTLAND,—Plans for a high school to cost $23,000 have been made by 
Wm. N. Bowman, of Indianapolis. 

RUSHVILLE.—The academy lately burnt will be rebuilt at cost of $20,000, 


IOWA, 
ALGONA.—T wo new school-houses will be built Write Myron Schenck. 


OGDEN.—School-house burned cost $7,500. 
WINTERSET.—New 12-room school. Write W. O. Lucas, secretary, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston —E, M, Wheelwright is architect for a 16-room school for the 
city also for a 12-room building to cost $92,000. Also school at Dorchester. 

W. P. Forbush & Hathaway have prepared plans for a school at Cottage 
City to cost $10,000. 

MARLBORO, will build a new high school, 

Quincy.—The school board will build a ¢-room school at West Quincy 
also at Norfolk Downs, 

TAUNTON.—A new school will be built on Berkley street, Write supt. of 
public buildings. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT.—Plans are prepared fora new high school by Malcomson & 
Higginbotham—it will have every modern improvement and cost $175,000. 
MISSOURI. 

St. JosEPpH.—A three-story higa school to cost $80,000 will be built. 
Architect E. J. Eckle. 
WInpsor.—School destroyed by fire will be re-built. Cost $20,000. 
NEW JERSEY. 
BELLEVILLE will expend $9,000 on a new school, 
BLOOMFIELD will spend $40,000 for a new school at Glen Ridge 
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The Washington School, West Orange, N, J. 


This building is for a primary school and contains four large 
class rooms on the first story and ateacher’sroom. The hallway 
runs through the building and a fire proof staircase of : 
brick and slate runs upon each side of the buildiing from 
basement to second story. Access to stairs is had from 
the outside porch as well as from hallway on each floor. 
The basement, which is well lighted, contains the heating 
apparatus and large playrooms for use of scholars in 
rainy weather. The basement is also used for entrance of 


all the scholars through large areas ; one in front for the 
girls and one on the side for the boys. 

It also contains a wardrobe for each pupil. 

Second story and roof are taken up entirely with large 
hall having commodious stage with dome ceiling, and 
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dressing rooms each side of same. The open timber beams of 

roof are exposed. The entire roof is finished in selected gulf cy- 

press, and all the rooms are wainscoted in gulf cypress with con- 

tinuous slate blackboards. The hall in the second story will be 
used for public meetings as well as school purposes. 

The exterior walls are of a very dark coiored washed brick, 

laid in banded courses up to the spring of first story window 


.) arches and plain the rest of the way up. The roof ts of black 


slate, and the trimmings of the building, 2. ¢., the cornice, 
entrance porch and the upper part of tower are painted white, 

The system of heating and ventilating is that of The Fuller 
& Warren Co., and the building will be heated by two large 
furnaces with all the hot air flues and vent flues in brick. 

A number of plans were presented in competition, that of 
Messrs: Rossiter & Wrights being selected. The appropri- 
ation for the school was $18,000, The entire building when 
completed will not cost over $17,000. 
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CAMDEN.—Moses & King, architecis, Philadelphia, have made plans fora 
new school. 

CLIFTON will build a new school to cost $4.000. 

MILBURN.—J. Warner Allen, of East Orange has made plans for a new 
school building. 

NEW YORK. 

BREWSTERS.—A new school. Architect C, Powell Karr,of New York City. 

BuFFALO.—Carl Schmell is the architect of a 3-story brick school for the 
Church of the Seven Dolores to cost $20,000, Geo. Lechner & Sons, build- 
ers. 

The new East side high school will cost $100,000. 

CHEEKTOWAGA.—Two four-room school-houses. 

FLORAL PARK.—Plans for the Union free school to cost $12,000 have 
been approved. Architect C. Powell Karr, of New York City. 

New YorK CITy.—A new parochial school to cost $60,000 will be erected 
on 106th street, near 3rd Ave. Architects, Neville& Bagg, 217 West 125th 
street. 

WHITE PLains.—The addition to school in district 1 will cost $25,c00. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
GRAND FoRKS.—The Wilder school destroyed by fire will be re-built. 
MANFRED.—A school will be erected. Address T. K. Rogne. 
OHIO. 

SaNDUSKY.—A new eight-room school will be erected. Cost $18,000. 
Architects Yost & Packard, Columbia, O. 

ZANESVILLE.—Board of education will build in ward 7, a $20,000 school, 
in ward 9, a $20,000 school, a $10,000 building in ward 10, on East Mair 


A lot is selected. 


te 


— 





OOO 


street, a $50,000 school of 20 rooms and will make additions to the high 
school to cost $5,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALLEGHENY will build a fine new school to cost $150,000, Architert 
W. J. H. Peoples, Pittsburg. 
CARDINGTON.—A school will be built. é 
CONNELLSVILLE will build a handsome school. Cost $18,000, Architect 
J. C. Fulton, Uniontown. 
NORRISTOWN.—A new school, Write R. B. Smith. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The board of education will erect the following schools: 
At Wharton and 27th streets, cost $16,000. Alsoappropriated money to pur- 
chase property for eight new buildings. 
WyncoTe,—Hower & Son, Glenside, are contractors for a new $10,000 
school, 
RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—Brown university will build a five story dormitory. Cost 
$40,000. 
TENNESSEE, 
SHELBYVILLE will put up a $12,000 school. 
WISCONSIN. 
Eau CLAIRE.—A new 10-room school will be built. Cost $20,000. Write 
A. W. Munger. ; ; 
CAMPBELLSPORT,—A school building to cost $10,000 will be built. 
MILWAUKEE.—A $20,000 addition will be made to the 6th ward school. 
A new high school will be built on 2znd street, 
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WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


Atso WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. VENETIAN BLINDS 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood blocks. cemented and 


in various kinds of wood. 


keyed to concrete foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can 


be secreted. : Fire resisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. 
and everlasting. 


Can be laid in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome in appearance 


JAMES G. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23rd*Street, New York. 
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New Books. 


Many people are familiar with the story of Monte Cristo from 
hearing the dramatized version who have never perused it as re- 
corded in the wonderful pages of Alexandre Dumas. If the 
drama is strong the novel is stronger. The author's handling of 
the story is w«nderfully powerful and the character painting 
vivid. The actors seem like persons of flesh and blood, we are 
thrilled by their speeches and actions. The incidents are so 
many and so wonderful and described in so masterly a way that 
the attention is enchained. A magnificent two-volume edition of 
this great story has been issued, revised, and enlarged in accord- 
ance with the standard French text. It has numerous illustra- 





THE CONSPIRACY. — Vol. I. p. 29. 
From “* Monte Cristo.” (‘T, Y. Crowell & Co.) 
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tions by Frank T. Merrill. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and 
Boston. Two vols. 12mo. cloth, gilt top. $3.00.) 


No. 2 of the Brave and Honest series, by Edward S. Ellis, is 
Honest Ned, a detective story, with a well developed plot and 
some striking incidents. A firm of New York diamond brokers 
have in their possession a valuable black diamond, which they 
sell toa young millionaire, who gives them his check for the 
amount, and it ‘s placed in the safe to be kept until called for. 
The next morning it is gone. As only the members of the firm 
and the three clerks have the combination of the safe, and one 
partner is away, suspicion points to the young men. Detective 
Blowitz has a chance to exercise his skill, and circumstances grad- 
ually close around one of the clerks, Edward Melton. The scene 
alternates between New York and a New Jersey summer resort. 
Happily the diamond is found, the young man’s character cleared, 
and his employer’s confidence in him increased by the revelation 
of his genuine worth. (The Merriam Co., New York. Cloth, 
$1.25.) 

The beautiful Christmas novelties sent out by L. Prang & Co., 
of Boston, for the present holiday season bear the imprint through 
out of American workmanship,—designing, lithographing, and 
printing. Successive years of excellence in this line of work 
bring forth at this time an especially happy combination of artistic 
and popular ideas. The little calendars in the shape of folders 
decorated with wild roses make a convenient little remembrance 
to inclose in a letter envelope. Among the larger calendars for 
the walls are the “ Golden Flower,” “ Calendar of Beauty ” (four 
designs of female heads with a background of flowers), and “ For- 
get-not.” each one rich in color and dainty in design. The eight 
views from the home of Shakespeare by L. K. Harlow make a 
complete group in color of favorite haunts in Stratford; each 
picture is mounted on a heavy white mat ready for framing. The 
most fascinating of the art books are those on “ Violets,” “A 
Summer Day,”’ a poem by Margaret Deland, with illustrations by 
L. K. Harlow, “ A Christmas Song,” illustrated by Lizbeth B. 
Comins, and “ Pansies for Thoughts.” Among the very newest 
and prettiest of the Christmas cards are the Sweet Brier Roses, 
Pansies and Violets, humorously treated, Landscapes with church 
spires and Children and Child Faces with wild roses and ribbons. 


Holiday Tours via Pennsylvania Failroad to Washington, Gettysburg, 
and old Point Comfort. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has announced the following se poet 
pleasure tours, under its personally-conducted tourist system, for the holiday 
season. The destination of each tour offers so much in the way of recreation 
and sight seeing that the festivities of the holiday season may be doubly en- 
joyed by participation in any of them. 

o Gettysburg and Washington, Wednesday, December 26, returning tLe 
following Saturday. Tickets covering transportation, meals en route, and 
hotel accommodations at Gettysburg and W achingto n will be sold at the follow- 
ing rates: New York, Brookiyn, and Newark, $20.00; Trenton, $19.00; Phil- 
adelphia, $17.50. Tickets will also be sold to ea sburg, returning direct by 
regular trains until December 31, at rate of $r2.00 from New York, $11.0o from 
Trenton, and $9.50 from Philadelphia. 

To Washirgton, on Thursday, December 27, returning the following Satur- 
day. Rcound-trip rates, including hotel acccmmodations : New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark, $13.50; Trenton, $:2,75 ; Philadelphia and Wilmington, $11.50. 

To Old Point ‘Comfort, Thursday, December 27, returning the following Sat- 
urday. Rates, including round trip transportation and all necessary expenses : 
New York, Brooklyn, and Newark, $15.50; Trenton, $14.00; Philadelphia, 
$12.50. Tickets will also be sold at the same rates, including luncheon going 
and one day’s board at the Hygeia Hotel, and good to return via Richmond 
and Washington by regular trains within ten days, 

Ticket for any of the above tours from other points will be sold at propor- 
tionate rates, and any additional information in regard to the tours may be ob- 
tained on application to the Tourist Agent at 1196 Broadway, New York; 860 
Fulton Street. Brooklyn ; or Room 411, Broad Street Station. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the Teachers’ Co-Operative As- 
sociation, 6034 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 





School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 


teachers in leading 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- | ered by any institution in the country. Fee, 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of | $10 a year, paid intwo instalments. Books 





All the advantages of the best city night | 
school at your own home. Instruction by | , Send for full information regarding their success 


mail by an association of professors and 


|Frick’s Automatic Eectric 
Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


ful use in 


colleges. Business PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 


Course now ready. No better course is off- MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 


MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
for running ELEVATORS, Etc. 


Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. free. We assist graduates in advancing their | Any number of programs are automatically given ip 


Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach 
ers of higher rank. 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 


Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 





FRE Beautiful samples of Reward cards for Sc yoo 


Teachers. FLOYD Root, WELLS BRIDGE, N. 


positions, Our purpose is to make men 

rather than to make money, and we do our 

best for every student. Teachers forming 

local classes paid liberally for their services. 

Write for circular and application blanks. 
Night School Extension Society, 

P. O. Box 942. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Read EDUCATION. 


Interest your friends in this oldest and leading high 
class magazine tn the educational fleld. Your Princt 
yal should take Education. Your teachers should 

ave it. It ——_ to be in every public library, and 
every Y. M. C. A. orother Reading Room. All thought- 
ful people ahoula take it Price. $3.00 per year. 
Send six two-cent stamps for a sample copy. Address, 


KASSON & PALMER, **,2s8el4, street 











any bumber of departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Complete PROGRAM PLANTS 
INSTALLED. 


Satisfactory results guaranteed 


| Prin. W. F. Winsey, of the Third Ward High 





Schools, Appleton, Wis., says: 
* Your Cleck is doing perfect werk.”’ 


FRED FRICK, M'fr., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 406. 


r| Mineralogy and Zoology 


Collections for Science Teaching. 


5 | 
T | NW. L. WILSON, 170 Tremont &t., Boston. 
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De ein ane Cosmopolitan Magazine? 


Perhaps You think that at $1.50 a year it cannot equal 











the more expensive periodicals ? - = = - 
Here is a Part of the Contents for a Single Number —that for DECEMBER 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY STORIES BY POEIS BY 


Remington, Gibson, RUDYARD KIPLING, “James Whiteomb Riley, 


Van Schaick, Turner, | TiRs. BURTON HARRISON, a _— 


Reinhart, ‘Toch | “RS. SPENCER TRASK, 
soe ' | WM. DEAN HOWELLS, | $1 AN) Y 
Alice B. Stevens. | ALBION W. TOURGEE. ; dl ear 


A leading monthly feature of THe CosMoPpOLITAN MAGAZINE is its literary department, ‘¢ In the World of Art and Letters,’’ 
where the best books of the month are discussed or noted. You can absolutely rely upon the candor of what is said. It is conducted 


by eight of the most famous critics of the world, including Francisque Sarcey, Friedrich Spielhagen, Agnes Repplier, Andrew Lang, 
and I. Zangwill. 








THE COSMOPOLITAN’S NEW HOME AT IRVINGTON ON-THE-HUDSON. 


Sixteen months have now elapsed since the Cosmopolitan sct the example of what may be done 
for the public, py the pub ic’s assistance, in giving a reduction of price Sem $3.00 a year to 1.5 a year. 
During these sixteen months there has been n> decrease in size or quality of magazn-, or in paper and printing, but on the contrary THE 
ARTISTIC AND LITERARY EXCELLENCE have been steadily advanced to higher standards 


During this Period the Most Noted Authors and Most Famous Artists have been the Cosmopolitan’s Contributors. 


The list of authors includes: CAMILLE FLAMMARION, HOPKINSON SMITH, 
RUDYARD KIPLING, F. G. ATTWOOD. 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. EDMUND GOSSE, JOSE CABRINETY, 
ARMANDO PALACIO VALDEZ. SARAH GRAND. F. O. SMALL. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS COUNT NAPOLEON NEY. }. HABERT-DYS. 
FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN, : ‘ OLIVER HERFORD, 
DE MAUPASSANT. MARK TWAIN, The list of artists includes: F. H. SCHELL, OTTO GUILLONET, 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. DANIEL VIERGE. DAN BEARD, 
FRANCISOUE SARCEY. FREDERIC REMINGTON. H. S. MOWBRAY, 
WALTER BESANT. WM HAMILTON GIBSON, PAUL DE LONGPRE, 
ROBERT GRANT, C. S. REINHART, W. T. SMEDLEY. 


The Year 1895 romises to bring The Cosmopolitan a reading clientele never before equaled by any periodical in any country. 

p Splendidly equipped in its new home, with the most improved machirery and appliances, and every 
facility for the most perfect mechanical work at the lowest cost, the energies of the magazine staff will be devoted during 1895 t» excelling 
its previous record in the field of art and literature. If you are not already a subscriber, you will be justified in sending a year’s subscription ($1.50) to 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


FOURTH EDITION, JUST PRINTED. 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers by FRANK 
ALPINE HILL. With 220 illustrations (including maps not colored). 5 full-page 
colored maps, and 2 double-page colored maps. 12mo, half leather, 495 pages, 
$1.00, net. 


“In history it is the book of the year. It isa strong book in every way. The arrangement is excel- 
lent, the illustrations are abundant and authentic, and one teels confident both in the facts and in the way 
they are told. It is a book of the future.”-—School Bulletin for October, 1894, (Syracuse, N. ¥.) 


A descriptive circular with sample pages will be sent to any address on application. Corres- 
pondence solictted. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


(LATEST ISSUES.) 


No. 63. Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s Ride, and Other Poems. 
Nos. 64, 65, 66. Tales from Shakespeare. Edited by Cuarces and Mary Lams, 
No. 67. Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. 
No, 68. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, The Traveller, and Other Poems. 
No. 69. Hawthorne’s Old Manse, and A Few Mosses. 
No. 70. A Selection from Whittier’s Child Life in Poetry. 
No. 71. A Selection from Whittier’s Chiid Life in Prose.* 
No. 72. Milton’s L’Allegro Il Penseroso, and Other Poems.* 
*This number will ve published in January. 


All these numbers are bound in paper, and are sold at 75 cents, net, each. 





A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each number of the Riverside Literature 
Series, will be sent to any address on application. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. iit East (7th Street, NEW YORK. 
28 Lakeside Building, CHICACO. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ “MPORTANT NEW 


" BOOKS. 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Professor Gzorce Trumsutt Lapp, Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages. $1.00 wet. 


FANCIFUL TALES. 


By Franx R, StockTon. Edited for School use by Jutia Evizapetu Loncwortnuy. Cloth, 135 pages. 
Full-page Illustrations. 50 cents xet. A Supplementary Reader for children nine and ten years ot age. 


THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. 


By Samugt Apams Drake. With Maps and many Illustrations. 12mo, 269 pages. $1.50. 


HOW THE REPUBLIC IS GOVERNED. 


By Noau Brooks. 12mo. 75cents. (Ready Immediately.) Classes in Civil Government will find this 
book suitable for use, 


TEXT-BOOK CATALOGUE FOR 1894-95 NOW READY. 
153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, > - - - NEW YORK CITY. 


THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 
By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 











The Prang Educational Company, 
66 Washington St., Boston. 7 €E. 10th St.,New York 11! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 

Greek as might be learned otberw ise easily ano delightfully in ope year.”—MILTON, 
_ Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Satiust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iiiad, Gospel of St. John, and 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. : 

Clark’s Practicai and Progressive Laten Grammar; adapted to the iaterlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School His 
tories, nanesca’s French Series, etc. 

Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers 








QWEET COMFORT 


A sweet Guitar, a jolly Banjo, a 
mellow Mandolin, or a singing 
Zither, is a constant source of 
enjoyment, 





Lively music makes long evenings seem 
short. It turns home into a social Mecca ; 
it contributes largely to contentment. But 
a great deal depends on the in- 
strument, If you select a world famous 


BAY STATE 
GUITAR, BANJO, 
MANDOLIN or ZITHER, 


you are assured of a captivating quality of 
music. And the fine quality of material and 
workmanship guarantees the continuity of 
original sweetness. 

The Bay State Instruments @re dac- 
knowledged superior to all, There 
are more Bay State Instruments in use than 
of any other make. They are the people’s 
choice, the musician’s favorites, Critics 
commend them. They are the Standard 
by which others are judged, 

Yet the price is reasonable. You secure 
more for the money than in any other make. 
And every instrument is fully warranted, 
Satisfaction is assured, 


Better send for fine portrait catalogue. 
Sent free to those mentioning Tue 
ScuHoot Jour+nat and instrument desired. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Carbon 
Photographs 


European Cathedrals, 
Castles, Abbeys, 
Arches and Statuary. 


| Especially interesting to Normal Sch ools 
Art Schools and Universities. 








| SIZE, 36 sr 48 INCHES. 


In presenting these Inalterable 

Carbon Photographs upon the ample 
scale of three feet by four, my ob- 
| ject has been to produce them with 
| the highest attainable degree of per- 
| fection both in execution and in the 
|dimensions necessary to renaer 
| them of the utmost utility to the stu- 
|dent, the scholar, and the art lover 
'for the intrinsically noble artistic 
| qualities that the originals possess. 
If you are in town come and see 
|me, if not, write and I shall be glad 
| to tell you more. 


| FRANK HEGGER, 
| 152 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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ANNUAL CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOURS | 
To Washington, D. C., Old Point Comfort, and the Battlefield of Gettysburg. 


Under the Personally Conducted Tourist System of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COPPANY, 
Offered to the Teachers and their Friends of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken 


and vicinity. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Special train will leave New York 
THURSDAY, DEC. 27th, 1894, at8 A.M. 
Returning leave Old Point Comfort Dec. 29. 
RATE, $15.50. 

Covering all necessary expenses for the en- 
tire time absent. 

A ticket will also be sold in connection 
with this tour at same rate, covering lunch- 
eon on going trip and one day’s board at the 
Hygeia Hotel, good to return via Richmond 
and Washington, with stop off at those points 
within limit of Jan. 5th, 1895. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Special train will leave 
NEW YORK, 11 A. M. THURSDAY | 
DEC. 27th, 1894, 
Returning Saturday, Dec. 29th, 1894. 
RATE, $14.50. 

Covering meals en route and accommoda- 
tions at either the Arlington, Willards, 
Normandie, Ebbitt or Riggs Hotels as the 
Tourist may elect. For those desiring to 
provide their own meals en route, tickets 
will be sold at $1 iess than above rate. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 


Special train will leave New York 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26th, at 8 A. M. 


Returning leave Washington Dec. 29th. 


Covering all necessary expenses for entire time absent. 
For benefit of those desiring to visit Gettysburg, and return direct to New York, a 
ticket good to return by regular trains within 5 days will be on sale at rate of $12, cover- 
ing lunch on going trip, hotel accommodations until after breakfast, Dec, 28th, and car- 


riage ride over battlefield. 


For itineraries, circulars and further particulars, apply at any Pennsylvania Railroad 


ticket office, or to 


1196 Broadway, New York. 


860 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


20. 


W. N. BURCHARD, 
Tourist Agent Penna, R. R. Co. 





SHORTHAND. 


Now ready new and revised edition of “ ISAAC 
PITMAN’S COMPLETE 


STE 
PHONOCRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.” 
Adopted by the Public Schools of New York Crry, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo., etc. 
Specimen pages free. from 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
33 Union Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 


95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Special Course to Teachers. Circulars free. 


SHORTHAND 
Je BENEDICT’S TINE 


(Trade Mark.) 


DIAMONDS AND WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


No increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich Jewelry, 





BY MAIL. Three lessbns free, 
KERST COLLEGE, Cornina, N. Y. 








"M3ZIA 3201S 
M3IA OND 


and Silverware. 

‘¢ The Benedict” 

Sleeve, and Collar 

Button made. Goes 

in like a wedge and 

: flies around. across 

Strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect 

ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, Keepers of the City Time 


} 1 Only perfect Cuff, 
f the buttonhole. 
BENEDICT BUILDING, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK, 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 


6034 Woodlawn Av 
CHICACO 





Established in 188+. 


Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 





UNION SCHOOL BUREA 


selections. 
aggregating $2,561,650.00. Constant vaczncies. 


Can't afford to enroll poor teachers—wants the dest. 
Send stamp for blanks. 


CHARGES NO REGISTRATION 
FEE, postage only, util after a position 
has been secured, but uses great care in its 

We have filled 3846 nositions at salaries 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FRE. 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D.C. ;_ ; 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, ; 
7o Fiftn Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 


EVERETT O. FISK & 
COMPANY. 


Third Streei, Portland, Ore. ; 
120% South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CoO., 
(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address 
those wishing a change at an 


increased salary should 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY "“@iitngo 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, 


Business Offices: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


Send for Agency Manual. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Grades with Competent Teachers. 

Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

NCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Provides Schools of all 


HARLAN P. FRE 


Assists 





MIDWINTER 


We daily receive calls for teachers for term beginning at or near the holidays, 


located, write tor particulars. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


VACANCIES. 


If you are not satisfactorily 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. 


FRED DICK, 


register xow. Address 


Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 





BY MAIL 
We prepare students for 
the Bar. 

Course in Business Law 
for business men. 
Therough and system- 
atic, best text- books and 

able teachers. 
Postal brings hand- 
some catalogue and 
testimonials from 
practicing lawyers. : 














tudy 
LAW 
Hom 


History ”’ by Prof. Jameson. Needed by every teach- 
er, pupil and family. Endorsed by Press and Public. 
Big pay. Puritan Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


No. 46 Telephone Bdg. Derrorr,Micu, 





' Qv@vOv@r CLSC 20707078 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, | 


General Agents to control Agents at 





€ CHAUTAUQUA | 
READING CIRCLE. 

84 A definite course in English History Cc } 
L 


and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and L 
Europe in the XIX. Century 
Don’t waste time in desultory reading. | 

Take up a systematic course for the com- = | 

| 

Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful | 
plan. Over 200,000 enrol ed since 1878. | 
John H. Vincent, Dept. 1% Buffalo,N. Y. «aS 


ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
QiOUOLO@r CLSC 2O0O7O7® 


WANTED.—TEACHERS—3 principals ; 2 
college presidents ; 2 Latin and Greek; 3 
Mathematics; I science; 4 vocal; 5 pi- 
ano ; 3 art; 2 book-keeping ; 3 assistants ; 
6 primary ; 2 elocution; 2 kindergarten; 
I governess. Address with stamp, 

CENTRAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Brownsville, Tenn. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAstT 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
’ influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and 


is something, but if it 
tells you about them that isasked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
t50 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City. 


An Agency 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 


| Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
) ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
| mends good schools to parents, 


Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreien Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. OrvitLe Brewer, Manager. 





TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS 
SEEKING INVESTMENTS. 

To teachers and others looking for desirable in- 
vestments in realty, Salt Lake City now offers 
splendid inducements, Write for particulars. 

W. S. WEBSTER, 


Educational Dep; r:ment, EvENING News, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teach all de- 
partments. First-class teachers wanted. N.Y. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St. N. ¥ 
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DRY GOODS. 





Dress Patterns 


FOR 


Holiday Presents, 


300 lengths, all wool Diagonal, ribbed, at 
$2.50 each. 

400 lengths of Cheviot Mixtures, fancy 
stripes and checks, at $2.50 each. 

200 lengths, dark blue Homespun, 50 
inch, all wool, at $3.00 each. 

About 100 lengths fine wool Broadcloth, 
$4.50 each. 

500 lengths, all sorts of fine goods, just 
marked $4.50 and $4.90 per full Dress 
Pattern. Best values in years. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & llth STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





inold 


Constable & Co. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, & CHILDRENS’ 


FURNISHINGS. 


CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ 


Gretchens, Coats, and Reefers, 
Ladies’ Silk, Velvet, and Chiffon Waists, 


Silk Skirts, lined and unline 


Tea Gowns and Wrappers, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


French and City-made Underwear, 


The “ Parame”’ Corset 


all shapes and grades. 





Broadway & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 


General Notes. 


An inexpensive series of “ Economic 
Classics” wili be published by Macmillan 
during the winter, under the editorship of 
W. J. Ashley, professor of economic his- 
tory in Harvard university, It will em- 
brace three divisions into (1) select chap- 
ters from the great so-called classical econo- 
mists—Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo 
(this with an eye to ready consultation by 
students); (2) reprints of older English 
works —Mun, Child, Petty ; (3) translattons 
of important foreign treaties—Roscher, 
Von Thiienen, Hermann. The volumes 
will be uniform except in thickness, and 
not numbered, and will be issued at 75 
cents. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. issue Polar Gleams, 
an account by Helen Peel of a voyage on 
the yacht Blencathra to the mouth of the} 
Yenisei river. 


With the aid of a well-known ameteur 
photographer, Dr. Charles L. Mitchell, of 
Philadelphia, Porter & Coates have brought 
out a very attractive edition of Miss Zim- 
mern’s translation of De Amicis’ Holland 
in two volumes, prettily bound in blue 
|with the stamp of the Dutch tulip, The 
| views number forty-four. 


| A financial novel, 6,000 Tons of Gold, 
| by H. R. Chamberlain, will be reprinted in 
|this country by Flood & Vincent, Mead- 
| ville, Pa. 

| Silver, Burdett & Co. issue American 
Writers of To-day, by Henry C. Vedder. 


| The way in which fiction becomes fact 
| has recently been illustrated in the organi- 
zation in various parts of the country of 
“ Matrimonial Tontine Mutual Benefit As- 
sociations.” Every few days a newspaper 
| paragraph appears announcing the forma- 
| tion of one of these associations in a new 
|locality. The idea of this novel scheme for 
| the protection of bachelors of course origi- 
| nated with Robert Grant’s already famous 
| story in the Christmas Scrzbner. 
| The third volume of Méneval’s AMem- 
\otrs of Napoleon, published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., treats of the ill-fated Russian 
| expedition, the collapse in the peninsula, 
| the invasion of France by the allied powers, 
| the abdication and banishment to Elba, of 
| Marie Louise and her unfortunate child, of 
| the Congress of Vienna, the return from 
| Elba, Waterioo, and the exile in St. Helena. 


Dr. Janet of Harley Street is the title 
of a powerful story of a woman's life, in 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. It 
is described as remarkably dramatic and 
vivid. The author is Arabella Kenealy. 


In the Polttical Science Quarterly for 
December the “ Tariff of 1894,” by Prof. 
F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, and “ The In- 
come Tax,” by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of 
Columbia, are subjected to impartial scien- 
tific consideration. Prof. R. Mayo-Smith 





Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 


Beeman is on each wrapper. 











Send & cents for sample package. 


72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0.° 


‘whe Perfection of Chewing | and political issues involved in the recent 


A Gum and a Delicious Remedy |“ Revision of the Belgian Constitution.” 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 


: P7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 


Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum, 


concludes his study of the “ Assimilation 
of Nationalities in the United States ;” Dr, 
S. B. Weeks traces the “History of Negro 
Suffrage in the South;” Prof. Maurice 
Vauthier, of Brussels, explains the social 


The customary * Book Reviews” include 
an incisive criticism of Kidd’s Social Evo- 
lution, by Prof. F. H. Giddings, and Prof. 
Dunning brings his “ Record of Political 


That 

is the 
fashionable 
“Redfern” 


the newest 


{\ 

\ brand of the 
\ 
famous 


“S H&M.” 


FIRST QUALITY 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Look tor “S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 


*« S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 








Events,” down to November 5. 


communicating with advertisers, 
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In the Illustrated Catalogue of School 
and College Text-Books of Harper & 
Brothers, besides other illustrations, are 
more than thirty portraits of noted schol- 
ars whose work it describes. It gives de- 


scriptions of nearly five hundred text-books, | 


works of reference, and books for teachers. 
Among these are seventeen important dic- 
tionaries and reference books, besides a 
forty-volume Shakespeare for scholars, and 
fifty or more supplementary reading books. 
Then there are standard text-books in his- 
tory, modern languages, Bible study, 
mathematics, civil government, Anglo- 
Saxon, mental science, phonography, etc. 


Sufferers from the horrors of indigestion 
will naturally be anxious to test the merits 


of anything that promises to afford relief. | 
Of course most of our readers have heard | 


of Beeman’s Pepsin Gum, made by the 
Beeman Chemical Co.,72 Lake strect, Cleve- 
land, O., which is offered as a remedy for 
this ailment. Each tablet contains one 
grain of Beeman’s pure pepsin. Send five 
cents for a sample package. 


If a person's hat and shoes are shabby 
they spoil the effect of the costume, no 
matter how expensive it may be. Ladies 
who use Brown’s French Dressing on their 
shoes appreciate this fact. It keeps their 
foot coverings always in an excellent con- 
dition. 


| The genuine merit of Gillott’s steel pens | 
| obtained deserved recognition, when they 
| received the reward at the Columbian ex- 
position. They were also awarded the 
gold medal at the Paris expositions of 1878 
and 1889. The celebrated numbers 303, 
404, 604 E. F., 351, 601 E. F., 170, and the 
other styles may be obtained of dealers 
throughout the world. 


Weak and Poor 


In flesh, had a cough all the time, and sometimes 
I could not lie down for I was 80 distressed, 
short ef breath. I 
consulted seven phys! 
cians, and the conclusion 
was that I certainly had 
Consumption 
and my case was hope- 
less. One physician ad- 
vised me to go either 
south or to Colorado, as 
I could not live in the 
north. My husband was 
in the drug business and a are 


sold out to go away, but a friend advised 
me to take Hood's Sarsaparilla. I did so and 


Hood’s*"Cures 


have apsored rapidly im health ever 
since I began with it, and am now able to 
do my own werk. I feellike a new person.” 
Mrs. F. O. STONE, Geneva, Ohio. 


Hood’s Pilis cure constipation. 25c 


Scott's 


Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, is for 


Colleges and schools of science who wish 
to ht up their laboratories should examine 
the catalogue of Walmsley, Fuller & Co., 
134-136 Wabash avenue, Chicago. This 
firm has the only complete science factory 

|in the West. Among the articles supplied 
are physical and chemical apparatus, micro- 
scopes, photographic supplies, optical lan- 
terns, instruments of precision, etc. 





pet : py 





Shakespeare’s essertion that Orpheus’ 
lute “made tigers tame, and huge levia- 
thans forsake unsounded depths to walk on 
sands” was surely an exaggeration, yet the 
power of music is very great. Professional 
musicians as well as unprofessional lovers 
of music, like the sweet tones of the Bay 
| State guitars, banjos, mandolins, and zith- 
ers, ‘The fine quality of material and work- 
| manship guarantees the continuity of orig- 
inal sweetness. Send to John C. Haynes 
& Co., Boston, fora fine portrait catalogue, 
| mentioning the instrument desired and also | 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 








| ° 
| In cases where the alcohol or opium 








No matter in what part of the country |habits have been acquired Bovinine is 
the teacher may live he or she will find | often used to restore the digestive powers ; Coughs, 
that the territory is covered by one Of | jt is also used for the relief of all forms of Colds, 
Fisk’s Teachers’ Agencies. The agencies | dyspepsia and indigestion. Gen. Grant Sore Throat, 
are located as follows: 4 Ashburton place, | jived on Bovinine the last four months of Bronchitis, 
Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth avenue, New | his life. Weak Lunes 
York, N. Y.; 106 Wabash avenue, Chica- Consum ae 9 
go, Ill.; 32 Church street, Toronto, Can. ; | The author of Stickney’s Readers has | L umption, 
%03 Twelfth street, Wasnington, D. C. ;| prepared a series on spelling called Word oss of Flesh, 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.;|by Word, which has been published by Emaciation, 


Weak Babies, 


131 Third street, Portland, Ore. ; 120} South | Ginn & Co. The Primary book, which is 
Crowing Children, 


Spring street, Los Angeles, Cal. Send to) profusely illustrated, is introduced for 15 





any of these for a 100-page agency manual, | cents. The Advanced book 1s for interme- | Poor Mothers’ Milk, 
free. mediate and grammar grades, and for com- | Scrofula 
mon schools where only one book is de-| Anzemia: 
: 


Is there a sewing machine in the home? | sired. The introduction price is 20 cents| ; : . 
If not then there ought to be one, forthe /and of the Teachers’ Edition 30 cents.| 2% fact, for ali conditions call- 
sewing machine is a necessity, in this age.| Send for circulars fully describing these ing for a quick and effective 
Do you want to know how to get one? If | books. nourishment. Send for Pamphlet. Free. 
so write to the Oxford M’f’g Co., S. M. de- | Scott& Bowne, N.Y. AllOruggists. 60c. and$1. 
partment, Chicago, Ill. 





In response to the pressing demand for. 
| books in science adapted to the lower grades, 
Mr. F. H. Bailey, formerly teacher of phys- 


Seventy-five thou- | 
sand of their mackines are in use. 





b 


The sky presents a magnificent appear- 
ance to the naked eye on a clear, starry 
night; if one wants to appreciate fully the 
glories of the heavens it is necessary to 
have artificial assistance, such as is furnished 
by the Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, 
N.Y. A first class telescope of 2} inch 
aperature may be obtained for $45 ; higher 
priced outfits may also be obtained, also 
microscopes of the best quality. 





ics in Mrs. Quincy Shaw’s school, Boston, | 
Mass,, has prepared an inductive course in | 
physics for grammar schools. The work | 
in this course is entirely practical and re- | 
quires no teacher except the phenomena of | 
nature. The experiments are so simple 
that they may be readily performed on an 
ordinary school desk or on a table. Much} 
emphasis is laid upon written results. The 
apparatus is simple and inexpensive. The | 


iE) 


Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 
dren to thrive and grow 











book will be published at an early date by 
i f | D. C. Heath & Co,, Boston. | 
Beecham’s pills are for | | 


biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sailow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 
Book free; pills 25c. 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 


A. S, Barnes & Co. are offering the late | 
| Mrs. Lamb’s History of the City of New| 
| York, at the greatly reduced price of $16.00 
|for the two volumes, 8vo. The book ap- 
| peals to all who have an intelligent interest 
in the growth and history of the city, and 
is highly commended to their attention by 
the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Current Literature for December, in 
addition to its usual choice selections of 
prose and poetry, publishes an interesting 
interview with Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne 
on the Art of Book Making, and an article 

|on the ** Art of Extra Illustration.” 


At | The Funk & Wagnalls Co, have in press 
| A Cyclopedia of Social Reforms, prepared 
| by specialists. It will be a large octavo of 





Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


| at least 1,000 pages. 


plump and rosy. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A Sure 
relief for Asthma, 


MERE MILE 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES, Pricess cts, by mail 
ee 


STOWELL & CO. 
oe 
cs 





ice 35¢ : 
harlestown, Mass. 
ECZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES 


Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed 





Regular Physicians. Consultation free, office or 
letter; charges moderate. John H. Woodbury, 
Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y. 
Branches in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis 





A valuable book entitled *“‘Secrets of 


FREE the Toilet,’ containing new receipts, 
sent free, explaining a new method of 
easily producing an exquisite complexion 

TO without paint, powders, or poisonous 
compounds; rational method of curing 

LA IES all skin diseases.improving the form, etc. 
Many ladies made beautiful bv tollowing 

directions contained in this book, Ad- 

dress, with »-cent stamp. Bordeaux 


ONLY. 


Toilet Co., 132 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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The Century will publish during the com- 
ing year a series of five short novels, each 
complete in a single number. The frst 
will appear in the January number. It is 
called “ A Lady of New York,” and is 
by Robert Stewart, an entirely new writer. 
It is a picture of society in New York, writ- 
ten with lightness of touch, and introduc- 
ing characters that are familiar in life, but 
which seem to have escaped the novelists 
heretofore. 


The Quarterly Illustrator enters upon 
its third volume with the current number, 
and the number begins with a subject very 
dear to the average heart. The American 
girl has been our most important national 
characteristic since James expounded that 
abnormal specimen, Daisy Miller. Since 
then the variety and number of American 
girl types have been limited only by the 
number of authors to write about them. 
Under the title of “ The Origin of a Type 
of the American Girl,” Richard Harding 
Davis tells with his judiciously injudicious 
levity of how Charles Dana Gibson became 
the originator of a popular type. 


The second of the series of illustrated ar- 
ticles on Pleasures of the Telescope, by 
Garrett P. Serviss, will open the Popular 
Science Monthly for January. Under the 
delightful guidance of Mr. Serviss the reader 
may view the beauties of Orion, of Lepus 
“crouching at the feet of the mythical 
giant,” of Canis Major, which contains the 
great dog star, of Monoceros, and other 
constellations. Prof. Sully will take up 
Psychological and Theological Ideas in the 
next of his Studies of Childhood series. 
The idea of self, of the past, of death, of 
the omnipresence of God and his great ca- 
pability as an artificer, are among those 
that young philosophers puzzle over and 
try to reconcile with their experience. 


Beecham’s Pills correct bad effects of 
over-eating. 


In the International Modern Language 
Series Ginn & Co. will issue soon Selec- 
tons from Rosegger’s ‘“ Waldheimat,” 
edited with introduction and notes by Lav- 
rence Fossler, A. M., professor of Germanic 
languages in the University of Nebraska 
The editor has sought to make accessible 
to American students and teachers of Ger- 
man a writer who, in the Old World, is 
widely and most favorably known asa gen- 
uine nature poet. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS ty MILLIONS of MOTH 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFRCT 

CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the 6U MS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by Druggists, ir 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce the pub- 


lication of The Women of Shakespeare, by | 


Louis Lewes, Ph. D., translated from the 
German by Helen Zimmern. The work 
comprises : 1. A study of the characteris- 


tics of the age in which Shakespeare wrote. | 
2. A brief description of the rise and de- | 
poetry prior to| 


velopment of dramatic 


Shakespeare’s appearance. 3. A brief ac- 


ERS per. on | 


Pears 


There isa 


Pears’ Soap 
habit. No- 
body ever 


gets out of 
* Cant 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T, Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth. Paten- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
aod every blem- 
ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 43 
ears—no other 
as—and is 80 












PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
No other cos- 


THE SKIN. 
metic will do. 


harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
aw made. 
no coun 
terfelt of 7 7 
pame. The dis 
tinguish ed Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
jent): “As you 
lad will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all ska preparations.” One 
bottie will last six months us sing it every day. 
Poudre a removes superfinous bair without in 
jury to the sk 
RD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
Wor sale by ail Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealer: 
throughout the U. S.. Canada and Europe. 
Also found In ee Y. City at R. Li. Macy’s, Stern’s 
Ehbrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
t@r-Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Keward for 
arrest and roof of anv one selling the same. 








EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. 
minutes from a bo’ 


- ared in five 


BURNHAM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 





FRE ITC COSTS You NOTHING REE 
meat jant What 
 This"machine 








D.L. DOWD’S Heatrn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath 
lete or invalid. Complete gymns 
sium; takes 6 in. floor room; bew 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indors: «J 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
using it. lllustrated Circular, 4 
engravings, free. Address D. 1. 
DOWD. Scientific. Thysicaland V+ 
cal Culture, 9 E. 14th St.. New York. 











Also | 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry know:, 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurat+ 


| adjustment with perfect mechanical construction ™ 


insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable paseee = Sopeetens with first 
class workma 


Dr. W. J, STEWART, 962 W. 294 St, N.Y. 





N. <VUES WED 


8OHG0800 


‘USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 





| THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ComPaNy 








LADIES 





HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes chipped 


count of the poet's life. 4. The English | and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? e 
Stage at the time-of Shakespeare. 5. The will replenish it FREE, Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
women in the narrative poems. 6, The|ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUM 
women 1n the first, second, and third period | | for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toiiet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, ‘Clocks, 
of the plays. 7. The women in the trage- | Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
dies. 8. The great tragedies. 9. The Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumbler$. Goblets given to Club Agents, GooD IN- 
mixed poems. COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
| Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $200. Charges 
IMPORTANT. paid, Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- | 
ee 


ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 
FREE to all Patrons. 


For tull particulars, 


|' THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ”- 9.8 





RREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning 


cating with advertisers. 
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Spelling Made a Delight. 











. Word 


By 










ee 


a 


Word. 


By the Author of Stickney’s Readers, etc. 













Profusely illustrated. 112 pages. Cloth. 


only one book is desired. 
20 cents ; 


152 pages. Cloth. 
Teachers’ Edition, 30 cents. 


rc” 


BOSTON. °... NEW YORK. 


N 


WORD BY WORD: Primary. 


Introduction price, 15 cents. | 


WORD BY WORD: Advanced. 


For intermediate and grammar grades and for common schools where | 


Introduction price, 


An improved spelling course in two numbers containing a care- 
fully graded series of lessons for primary and grammar schools. 


Desgyiptive Circulars sent free, to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 















NOTE THE ®kice oF 
Cleveland’s Beginners’ 


(any number), is 





Single Copies, 10 cents, 


compare favorably with other readers. 


costing from two to three times as much. 


NEW YORK. BOsTON. 


Readers 


r, $1. per dozen. 


They are in three numbers, well graded, adapted to the youngest children, and will 
* The binding ts durable, and the books will last as long as many of those in boards, 


Will you not send us an order and give them a trial in some of your classes? 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


CHICAGO. 










BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


by Joun W. Torts and H. E. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key note, 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”— Boston Sat. E vening Gazette. 


This is the key to the true motnet of teaching music as embodied in the “NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 
Ho 


and obtain 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF 


THE AGE.” 


For ELOCUTION and 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


| 15 DIALOGUES, 7 CONVERSATIONS. 
Dialogues and Conversations. 


By EmIy 8S. OaKRY. 16mo, half leather, Price, 
60 cents. 








210 pp. 


JUST THE BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN GRAMMAR 
AND RHETORIC. 


The Art of Conversation. 


By Harriet E. Monroe. 24) pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price 

$1.00. With directions and talks about Essay Writ- 
ing. chapel talks, course of reading, and of gen- 
eral conversation. 


The Step Ladder. 


For Children’s Classes in Elocution and for Supple- 
meutary Reading By MARGARET A. KLEIN. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, 75 vents. 

{From the Fmerson College Magazine.) 
“The ‘Step-Ladder’ is introduced for juvenile pu- 
pils and this book will supply a long-felt want. The 
*Step Ladder’ has four steps—life, love, purpose. and 
thought—with a clear and attractive explanation of 
each step. The children will be pleased with the 
pieces and yet they are classics, every one of them; 
for good literature is not necessarily difficult to under 
| stand. Indeed just in proportion as literature disre- 
gards class distinctions and addresses itself to the hu- 
man heart does it make itself immortal. Many 
parts of the Bible. Shakespeare. Bunyan, Scott, Ma- 
| caulay. Dickens. Longfellow, Whittier, are just as 
| popular with children as with their parents. Miss 
| Klein hasdevoted much time tothe study of literature, 
and her wide reading and exce ent taste are reflected 
| in every page of her little book.’ 


o*, Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt 

of price, by 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
56 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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MALE VOICES 


“Holden Sacred ‘* Emerson’s 


N 
Music for Men's] Sov -tettes.” 
Voices. 


Most attractive collec- 
Newly published. A tion of male quartet 
collection of rare ex- 


songs published for 
cellence and variety, for years. Paper, 60 cts. 


A 5.40 
masonic or church use, 35.4 a.’ doz., not 
: w prepaid. Beards, 75 
80 cts. $7.20 per, doz. cents. $6.75 per doz 
not prepaid, - . I 


not prepaid. 








“NEW HARVARD 
SONG BOOK.” 


Latest from the home 


“‘Dows’ Sacred 
Orpheus.” 


A collection already fa- 


mous. 190 pages, 92 
pieces. $1.00. $7.20 
per doz., not prepaid. 


of Johnny Harvard. 
Heavy paper, $1.00. 





on ** College 
ale Choir.”’ > 
| Both sacred and Sec- Songs. 


ular music. Paper, 80 
cts. $7.20 per doz., 
not prepaid. Boards, 
$1.00, $9.00 por doz., 
not prepaid. 


Most popular song-book 
of its generation. Over 
300,000 sold. Paper, 50 
cents, Cloth, Gilt, 
$1.00. 


Male Voice Glee Book 


W. O. PERKINS 
$1.00; $9.00 per doz., 
not postpaid. 





‘War Songs” 


Complete edition. 
Paper, 5° cts.; Cloth, 
Gilt, $1.00, 








sa books sent postpaid, unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 

Send for descriptive circulars of music for male 
voices. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J.E. DITSON & CO., Phila 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter. 











greatly perfected. 











All the essential features of a writing machine | 
All the imperfections and/| 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive ne 
in connection with any writing machine. 











Syracuse, New York, U. 8S. A. 














Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, "Peapens ea 


29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 





IF YOU WANT 


| FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, mae 
Books, Noveis, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
| 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yorr. 





| Catalogue on application. lmportations promptly made 





tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
| when communicating with advertisers. 








